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Someone has said, ‘‘For sleep, heal 
and wealth to be truly enjoyed, the 


must be interrupted.’’ We think } 
should have added a fourth—work. A 
how best can work be interrupted if nd 
by fun? For it is fun—laughter @ 
merriment—whether from swimming j 
the ‘‘erick,’’ riding on a roller-coast 
or playing baseball or tennis—that givi 
zest to our actions, ambition to ov 
planning, clarity to our thinking. 


Today’s fun is sometimes concentrate) 
on week ends or in summer vacation} 
But the anticipation of it and the red 
ollection of it are not concentrate 
And because both the expectation a 
the memory, as well as the fun itselj 
are enhanced if shared with others, 
think today’s best fun is family fun. 

Today’s fun is for both young an 
old. Few today would agree with thi 
Mark Twainism of 1901: ‘‘The fir 
half of life consists of the capacity t 
enjoy without the chance; the last ha 
consists of the chance without the ¢ 
pacity.’’ You wouldn’t believe it eithe 
not if you’d ever stood earthbound 
you waved good-by to your 80-year-ol 
mother aboard an almost fogbound plan 
on a pleasure jaunt, and not if you’/ 
ever listened to a 77-year-old recoun 
ing the fun he’d had on a solo cross 
country bus trip. 


And now, if you’re about to take of 
on a vacation, have fun! And if you’v 
just returned and are exchanging ex 
periences with others, have fun! 


@ This Issue A leader in th 
field of religious journalism, Edith F 
Osteyee, writes on how to choose a yo 
cation. With persuasive examples, sh 
urges every young person to make ful 
use of his God-given endowments s 
that finally, when his labors are over 
he may say with satisfaction: ‘‘M. 
heart found pleasure in all my toil, thi 
was my reward for all my toil’’ (Heele: 
2:10). = q 


The family council stimulates thought 
fulness, solves knotty problems, an 
provides experience in the ways of de 
mocracy. Two articles here extol 
value: ‘‘Democracy Is Homemade’? an 
‘‘Family Portraits.’’ ‘The School B 
Rings for Johnny’? tells parents how 
prepare their children for school year 


@ Next Month ... If there’s du 
on your family Bible, you’ll want t 
read, ‘*No Dust on Our Bible’? a 
‘“Pray and Praise Together.’’ If you 
been examining your own traits and 
titudes, you’ll find helpful: ‘Tw 
kling Stars Against a Gloomy Sky’’ a 
‘‘Outgrowing Your Childishness.’? 
& special Labor Day feature, Jer¢ 
Davis has written, ‘‘The Christian 
the Labor Movement.’? TP. 


How beautiful upon the mountains the return of the LORD to Zion. i 


| are the feet of him who brings good Break forth together into singing, 

| tidings, you waste places of Jerusalem; 

| who publishes peace, who brings good tidings for the LORD has comforted his people, 

| of good, he has redeemed Jerusalem. i 
who publishes salvation, The LORD has bared his holy arm 
| who says to Zion, “Your God reigns.” before the eyes of all the nations; 

Hark, your watchmen lift up their voice, and all the ends of the earth shall see 

| together they sing for joy; the salvation of our God. 


—Isaiah 52:7-10 


for eye to eye they see 


ror" 


SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST 
; Jacopo del Sellaio 
Florentine, 1441-1493 
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HETHER you know it or not 

and whether you like it or 
not, one of the most important 
days in the history of your family 
is the one when your bright-faced 
little American first starts off to 
school. You think about it a long 
while ahead of time, make all the 
preparations, bid him good-by, and 
watch his little form disappear up 
the street. He has come to an im- 
portant milestone in his expe- 
rience, and so have you in yours. 
Perhaps you did not realize how 
you would feel when the time 
came, and perhaps you hardly 
know how you do feel as you turn 
back to the work of a morning that 
will be a bit more silent and lonely 
without him around the house. 
You are grateful that, for the 
present, the separation is to be for 
short periods at a time. You real- 
ize that it has to be so, that vou 
should be glad he is well, that he 
has safely arrived at school age, 
and that he has such a good chance 
to prepare for life. Perhaps, like 
most parents, you dream that he 
is destined for some important 
place in his time, and know that 
he has now made his start up the 
ever-challenging road of destiny. 
All this may be true, but there 
is something else also to remember. 


By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


The School Bell Kin 


There is a simple fact that you 
will need to consider much, and to 
which you will need to keep your- 
self adjusted as time goes on. It 
is a fact that your child has now 
stepped out from the sheltered 
protection of the home for a part 
of the day, to meet the larger 
world and learn from it what he 
will. From. this time on, yours 
will be only one of the voices to 
which he will be listening and 
only one of the influences by which 
his life will be affected. 

Happy are you if you have 
made whatever. preparation his 
mind has needed for this day, so 
that what he learns henceforth 


may be clarified by being checked 


in 


2 


against what he already knows} 
and believes. The truth he hears} 
will then fit in with an already 
erowing pattern; and the false-} 
hood he hears, if any, may be re- 
jected and overcome by it. Happy 
are you if you have given him this 
shield and buckler, together with 
the disposition to use them. 


You are now to have a partner 
in his further training —his 
teacher. Happy are you, again, 
if you and she take cooperative 
attitudes toward each other, real- 
izing what such a partnership im- 
plies. If she shares your interest 
in and affection for him, and if: 
you and she understand each other 
and cooperate for his best inter- 
ests, you will be richly 
repaid for any adjustment 
| of emotions that may be 
| required to make it sé 
His teacher is your ally, 
and probably desires the 
very same things for him 
that you do, especially the 
full development of his 
personality and his pow- 
ers. : 

If you do not know his 
teacher already, you 
should get acquainted 
with her as soon as po 
sible. You will probably 
find her a very fine person 
and a worth-while addi 
tion to your list of pe 


When your child leaves 
the sheltered protection of 
his home he’ll take with 
him the attitudes and 
interests he acquired there. 


t Johnny 


onal friends. She will appreciate 
four making the first move, for 
the will know by that, that you 
fre really interested in her work 
With your child. Take care to ap- 
Droach her in the right spirit. 
Talk sincerely with her about him, 
hbout your experiences with him 
ind your hopes for him. Ask her 
0 speak freely with you about his 
orogress, and consider what she 
says when she does so. You will 
earn much from each other, and 
thus be able to work more effec- 
tively together. 

Early in the process, have his 
teacher for a dinner guest and en- 
ourage her to eall informally, so 
that you, and she, and your child 
may know each other well and be 
on easy terms. Keep this relation- 
ship unbroken, and let it be a 
pleasant and understanding one, 
remembering, of course, that she 
also has other children and their 
parents to think of and serve. 

Repeat the process with each 
new teacher as vour child is pro- 
moted. The time will come when 
vou will have quite a list of 
teacher friends. You will under- 
stand teachers and their problems 
better. 

Try to understand the teacher’s 
viewpoint. If she ever has to dis- 
eipline your child, be careful 
about the attitude you take. Get 
the facts from her as well as from 
him. Subordinate emotion to rea- 
son and common sense. If all 
three of vou honestly try to under- 
stand, every important interest 
will probably be served. 

_ If you must honestly disagree, 
Jo so in friendly fashion. There 
ure all the days ahead of him to 
think of, and you need to keep the 
situation as favorable as possible 
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From this time on, yours will be only one of the voices to which 
he will be listening and only one of the infiuences by which his 
life will be affected. 


for his sake. If you ean help him 
to know and remember his teach- 
ers with appreciation, even though 
some of them may have been more 
deserving of it than others, you 
will have helped him to build an 
attitude that will always be of 
value and importance to him. 

It so happens, though, that 
when a child starts to school, his 
officially appointed teacher is not 
the only one from whom he be- 
gins to learn. He has begun to 
come into contact with the wider 
world which has all kinds of peo- 
ple and a little of everything in it. 
His mind is young and keen, and 
he will probably get acquainted 
with his world very rapidly. 

You will no longer be able to 
determine and control all the in- 
fluences to which he will be ex- 


posed, nor can his teacher. Con- 
versations on playground and 


street make quite a part of any 
child’s education. No one has ever 
found a way to change that, nor 
is it certain that we should wish 
to. Thus far, you have decided 
with whom Johnny would meet 
and talk. He will now meet and 
make friends with children of 
whom you never heard before. 


Many of these friends and in- 
fluences will be of a kind you will 


gladly approve. Perhaps most of 
them will be, possibly all of them; 
but there is no guarantee of that. 
If you ean keep his confidence so 
he will always speak freely to you 
of those he meets, what he sees and 
hears, and where he is invited, you 
will strengthen your position. 
Since we live in a democracy 
with free schools and free speech, 
there is not so much that ean be 
done about this situation; espe- 
cially when it is most people’s idea 
of the best way to go about grow- 
ing up. You will not help mat- 
ters much, if at all, by keeping 
Johnny out of the public school 
and sending him to an exclusive 
private one. The economic level 
of his associations would be some- 
what different, but that is about 
all. He would still be part of the 
same world and the same genera- 
tion in the same country and 
among the same people where pre- 
sumably he is to live his life. 
Consider earefully whether this 
early adjustment is not essen- 
tially a good thing. Sooner or 
later your child has to take his 
chances among people from all 
kinds of homes and with all kinds 
of ideas and upbringings. Prob- 
ably he ean begin to adjust him- 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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THE 


S THE FRONT door slammed, 
Mr. Baker glanced up from 
his paper. 


fully. 
Mr. Baker looked his son up and 
down, then said, ‘‘Is this my son, 


or a grease monkey? What have 
you been doing ?’’ 
“Helping out at Smith’s 


- Garage,’ Jerry grinned. 
get some _ beauties 


‘“They 
down 


YO! 


“*Hi, Dad,’’ Jerry called cheer- 


‘Terra-cotta by 


Giovanni Della Robbia 
Florentine, 1469-1529 


ING CHRIST 


When Mary and Joseph found Jesus in the temple, ‘‘sitting among the teachers, 

listening to them and asking them questions,’’ they were astonished. In tarrying 

in the temple, Jesus was but following his own natural inclinations and interests, 
preparing for his great ministry to come. 


and you are going to be a country 
newspaper editor as your father 
and your grandfather were.”’ 


“But, Dad ...’’ began Jerry. 
‘But nothing,’’ sputtered his 
father. ‘‘Who ever heard of a 


Baker being an automobile 
mechanic? You know you are go- 
ing to college next month to take 
up journalism. Why don’t you 
help with news gathering, or do 
something useful in my office dur- 
ing your vacation ?’’ 

= Ditty... Dacia weal 4. eWwelen 
Jerry began to edge toward ues 
door. 

‘*Bah!’? Mr, Baker kicked at tie 
paper on the floor. ‘‘Of course 
you can write. All Bakers can 


| By Edith F. Osteyee 


Mrs. Herbert F. Osteyee is 
4 director of the Christian 
Author’s Guild, and editor 
of ‘‘The Compass’’ 


DOING 


WHAT COMES 


Naturally 


= 


write. You never try. Ever since 


and now it’s cars.’ 

The fact that re had never 
been able to master grammar, tha 
he had had to repeat a grade be- 
cause of poor English marks, that 


for following in his father’s foot 
steps, made no difference to M 
Baker. Se 

So Jerry went to a university 
in fact, he attended three colleges 
of journalism in less than 
many years. He flunked e 
course and was sent home 
each one at the end of the » 
term. Books bored him 


Pinnlly gM SAI capitule 
and sent pitas to a techno 


he intricacies of this machine. and 
wiked it better than automobiles. 
iy. Baker presented him with a 
jountry newspaper office as a 
jraduation gift. Today, Jerry 
»roudly does the mechanical work 
n his office while he hires an edi- 
‘or, much to his father’s chagrin. 


| 
MARIE’S GREATEST desire 
‘vas to become a concert pianist. 
This desire was fostered by her 
yarents. As a child the only ree- 
Feation which would tear her away 
from her beloved piano was play- 
img nurse to her dolls. As she 
»rew older, she would not give up 
her daily four hours at the piano 
For tennis or swimming or other 
sports. But she would gladly 
stop to bind up a little sister’s 
Be stched finger or rub Grandma’s 
rheumatic shoulder. 

In spite of her piano teacher’s 
warning that she had no real musi- 
7al talent, upon graduation 
MMarie’s parents sacrificed to send 
her to a conservatory of musie in 
the city. After two months she 
was told, gently but firmly, that 
she would never make a pianist. 
Utterly crushed, she refused to 
return home where she would suf- 
fer the pity of family and friends. 
Instead, she took up nurses’ train- 
ing. Today she is superintendent 
of one of the large nurses’ train- 
ing schools in the Middle West. 

Marie says, ‘‘Playing the piano 
did not come naturally, although 
I wanted it that way. Nursing 
did.’’ 


Bur I DON’T have any tal- 
ents,’’ wailed Edna, in a church 
school class where the girls were 
discussing the parable on that sub- 
ject. ‘‘Hester can sew, Marilyn 
can play the piano, Nancy sings, 
Marge can cook, but I can’t do 
anything.’’ 

“You do too have a talent, 
Goosie,’’ replied Nancy. ‘‘You 
have the gift of gab.’’ 

‘‘That’s right,’’ added the wise 

teacher. ‘‘And you can use it to 
the glory of God just as much as 
if you could sing or play.”’ 
_ Edna’s life from that moment 
oecame dedicated. Eventually she 
yecame a denominational worker, 
ising her one talent as a curricu- 
um counselor. 


Be 
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Dogs six-yYpar-oLp David 
like to don an apron and play with 
his sister’s dolls? Don’t make fun 
of him, Father: his natural talent 
may run to becomilig a pediatri- 
cian or a designer of women’s 
clothes or something equally worth 
while. 

Does eight-year-old Kunice line 
up her dolls every Sunday after- 
noon and preach to them the ser- 
mon she heard that morning? 
Don’t discourage her, Mother, 
simply because you don’t want a 
woman preacher in the family. 
Christian education offers many 
and diverse opportunities for 
women. 

Does sixteen-year-old Tom love 
to cook and putter around the 
kitchen? Why ridicule him? The 
best chefs in the world are mas- 
culine. 

Does charming sixteen-year-old 


Mareia dream of being a movie 
Star even though you parents feel 
you would rather see her die than 
be one? Most teen- 
age girls have that desire at one 
time or another, just as most boys 
want to become professional ath- 
letes. 


Don’t worry. 


From early childhood parents 
should watch their children’s play 
and encourage them to develop 
their individual talents. By the 
time Marcia and Jack reach ado- 
lescence, vocational guidance 
should not be difficult. If Jack 
shows decided trends toward ath- 
leties, or Marcia really has actress 
talents, you will know it. But the 
chances are their abilities he in 
completely different fields. 


Had Mr. and- Mrs. Baker 
watched Jerry’s native abilities 
express themselves in childhood 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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You got anything to tinker today? 
You got anything you were throwin’ away? 
A clock or a bike or even a gun, 


A flashlight no good or a top that won’t run? 


I fix any gadget that’s busted, you know. 
I tinker my toys till they stop or they go. 
You'll see by my playthings that lie all around, 


I’m the handiest tinkerer you ever found. 


I don’t know why everybody gets mad— 


They gave me the tools “for the Tinkerer Lad,” 


But they frown or they scold or they grab them away 


Just when I’m fixin’ my auto at play. 


You can’t tinker toys and keep yourself clean. 


I never get dirty just to be mean! 


When I’m filthy from work, these words nearly squash: 


“Get out of the dirt ’n’ get in here and wash!’’* 


*The author, who is associate secretary of the Rhode Island 


Baptist Convention, wrote 


“The Tinkerer,” 


after seeing the 


picture on the May, 1952, Hearthstone cover.—Ep. 


PAUL R. SHAUB 


R. DANSUTHERLAND 
hunched his shoulders against 
the hammering voices. His dark, 
penetrating eyes, looking out of a 
leathery face, turned in bewilder- 
ment from one to another of his 
children: Marie, for twenty-five 
years the wife of Martin Tolliver, 
real estate broker of fashionable 
Chevy Chase, and Lew, down from 
New York City for a few days, 
with his wife Muriel. The old man 
sank a little lower in the big chair, 
in the elegant Tolliver living room. 
His children might be right. He 
was seventy-five, and Johnnie was 
sixty. Johnnie Bresnahan, an or- 
phan who had lived with the 
Sutherlands since he was ten. 
Only Mr. Sutherland and Johnnie 
were left on the old farm now. 

“That big old barn of a house, 
Dad,’’ Marie said, ‘‘and nobody 
to keep it. You don’t have to live 
like that.’’ 

Mr. Sutherland could think of 
no fitting words. Lew spoke up. 
‘““You have a purehaser, haven’t 
vou, Martin?’’ 

mar ess) o Martin: Said: 2 have. 
Jimmie Poletti wants the place.’’ 

“‘TIs he a farmer?’’ Mr. Suther- 
land asked. 

““Dad,’? Marie spoke erisply, 
“Jimmie Poletti is a well-known 
night club operator. He wants the 
place for a new elub.’’ 

““He wants to turn our home in- 
to a night club?’’ said Mr. Suther- 
land, ineredulity in his voice. 

“It’s exactly what he’s looking 
for, Dad, and you’ll get a_ big 
price, cash on the barrelhead,’’ 
Martin said plaeatingly. ‘‘Only 
twenty miles from the city. And 
all that space in front for park- 
me,” ? 

Mr. Sutherland looked helpless- 
iy around at his children, feeling 
their suppressed impatience. ‘‘But 
the maples on the lawn! Mother 
planted those trees the year you 
were born, Lew.’’ 

“T know, Dad,’’ Lew began, his 
voice soft. ‘‘You see, we under- 
stand how lonely vou are with- 
out mother. You'll be better off 
with one of us. Now, if Muriel 


and I could ever settle down... .”’ 
Lew turned to his wife, lounging 
easily on the couch. 


[ILLUSTRATION BY J. A. TALONE 
“Dad ean live here, Lew,’’ Phil_are getting married soon, 
s ? 7 , 799? 
Marie cut in. ‘‘There’s that big aren’t they? 
east room on the top floor and no- Marie’s voice hardened. ‘* Those 


body up there but Martin’s father. 
The two old men will be company 
for each other.’’ 


Tue FRONT door opened and 
Marie’s daughter Ginny came in, 
her cheeks pink from the bite of 
the wind, her eyes shining. From 
the time Ginny was in pigtails she 
had stayed at the farm much of 
the time. She loved it. Some- 
times Mr. Sutherland felt that his 
only grandchild was closer to him 
than either of his own children 
ever had been. 

‘*Hi, everybody!’’ Ginny said, 
tossing her coat on a chair. ‘Did 
I break into a conference?’’ She 
crossed the room to pereh on the 
arm of her grandfather’s chair. 
‘“What is it, Gramp? You on the 
carpet about something ?”’ 

‘*Ginny,’’ her mother said, cold- 
ly, ‘‘we are discussing business.’’ 

‘“They want me to sell the farm, 
Ginny.’’ Mr. Sutherland cleared 
his throat to hide the quiver in 
his voice. ‘‘They think I’m get- 
ting too old.’’ 

He felt Ginny’s thin little hand 
tighten on his shoulder. ‘‘Sell the 
farm?’’ she gasped. ‘‘Oh, Gramp, 


don’t!’ 
“Ginny, really !’’ her mother ex- 
claimed. ‘‘We have important 


business to attend to—if you don’t 
mind?”’ 

Ginny rose to go. She stood 
small and straight, but the glance 
she gave her mother was one of 
helpless appeal. Then she turned 
and laid her hand on her grand- 
father’s white hair. ‘‘Don’t you 
do it Gramp, please !”” and she left 
the room. 

“Youll have another vacant 
room too, won’t you, Marie?’’ 
Muriel asked. ‘‘Ginny’s. She and 


kids do have a erazy notion they 
want to live in the country. 
is studying horticulture, and he 
graduates in June. What he needs 
is a job. If they do get married 
that’s what I want them to do— 
get a job and stay here until they 
have some money ahead. 

‘‘But let’s not waste time talk- 
ing about Ginny now,’’ Marie said, 
impatiently. ‘‘There’s plenty of 
room for Dad here, whether Ginny 
goes or stays, and we’ve got this 
sale business to settle.’’ 


‘“What will we do about John- | 


nie?’’ Mr. Sutherland said. 
“Why, Dad, Johnnie has his 
sister in west Texas to go to,” 
Marie answered. 
“But Johnnie wouldn’t want 


9 


«Now, Dad, you’ve taken care 


of Tohvinie for fifty years. That’s 
long enough. He has a _ little 
saved; you know he has. He will 


be all right. Now let’s get~ this 
business settled. It’s almost time 
for your bus.’ 

Marie’s mind was made up and 
so was Lew’s. Their voices and 
Martin’s and Muriel’s pounded 
away at old Mr. Sutherland until 
he felt beaten down. Finally, he 
looked at his wateh and_ rose 
wearily. ‘‘I don’t want to- talk 
about it any more now,”’ he sai 
his voice a little shaky. > 

Lew sprang to steady his father, 
Martin brought his coat and hat 
Marie spoke briskly. 
Lew will take Mr. Poletti out to 
see you tomorrow, Dad. When 
you hear his offer, you'll grab i 
right away.’’ ; 

Without answering, Mr. Suthe ; 
land walked slowly out of the roor 
and down to the bus om acros 
the street. 


Phil | 


‘Martin and 


| 


| The next morning Mr. Suther- 
Hand rose before daylight and 
jstarted a fire in the heater in his 
jroom to break the chill. Then he 
tbegan to dress quietly. Better let 
Johnnie sleep awhile. Telling him 
had been hard. Johnnie wasn’t 
young any more, either. 


1 


He looked around his room, his 
jand Mother’s. The warm old ma- 
hogany furniture, the softly faded 
blue rug, the pictures of the chil- 
dren, smiling down from the walls. 
His dark eyes met the blue ones 
of Mother’s picture, silver framed 
upon the dresser. ‘‘I can’t help 
it, Mother,’’ he whispered. ‘‘They 
will beat me down.’ 

He straightened at the sound 
of a heavy step in the hall. Ina 
moment the door was pushed open 
and Johnnie looked in, the trouble 
lines zigzagging across his thin, 

bronzed face. 
- ‘*You up already, Mr. Dan?’’ he 
said. ‘‘I see you got a fire going.’’ 

‘‘T didn’t want to wake you,”’ 
Mr. Sutherland said. ‘‘It’s early 
Bret. ”’ 

‘*T been up since five,’’ Johnnie 
said. ‘‘I didn’t sleep so good. That 
mocker yammered out there in the 

oak all night.’’ 

| Mr. Sutherland had lain awake 
most of the night, and there had 
been no yammering, but he only 
said, ‘‘It was a long night.’’ 

‘““Thought we’d have . wheat 
cakes and honey this morning,’’ 

said Johnnie, as he went out. 
~ Mr. Sutherland’s throat tight- 
ened. Wheat cakes and honey! 
Always Mother’s breakfast treat 
‘on important occasions. Birth- 
days, holidays, the children’s home- 
comings. ... . 
The cakes were light and _ hot, 
and the honey was delicious, but 
when Mr. Sutherland sat down to 
eat, the food was like cotton in his 


At once the jumbled thoughts seemed to straighten out and fit themselves into 
a pattern 


mouth. Coming back home at all 
had been a mistake. Better to 
have stayed at Marie’s and let the 
children go ahead and get rid of 
everything. 

“Don’t you like the eee Mr. 
Dan?’’ Johnnie’s voice broke the 
quiet. ‘‘You’re not eating much.’’ 

“‘T ean’t swallow another bite.’’ 
Mr. Sutherland got up. ‘“‘It’s go- 
ing to be hard leaving here.”’ 

Johnnie began to clear the table. 
“You're right, Mr. Dan, but it’s 
something we all have to face. A 
man can’t expect to live always.”’ 

“<Tt’s not dying that bothers me. 


Knowing there’s no place for you 
any more is worse than dying.’’ 
Slowly Mr. Sutherland crossed 
the dining room into the living 
room. He’d get a book from the 
corner bookease. He ‘stood in the 
half light of the corner, and into 
his mind flashed the scene that he 
and Mother had come upon, in this 
very corner, when they ran in 
from the barn the day of the 


storm: Seven-year-old Marie with 
three frightened little boys, Lew ae 


and two neighbors, all huddled 


together singing ‘‘Jingle Bells’ 


in a high, off-key treble. _ 
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Though clouds obscure the stars and moon 
And leave night black, 


As surely as earth turns, so soon 


Day will come back. 


Though light of joy and love depart 
And seem withdrawn, 
Vll hold the dream within my heart 


Against the dawn. 


GRACE BARKER WILSON - 


Mr. Sutherland turned away. 
He mustn’t let memories break 
him down now. He erossed to the 
window and looked out. 

Along the horizon a pink glow 
fanned out, heralding the rising 
sun. Seeing the distant hills 
touched with the green and gold 
of a new day, Mr. Sutherland half 
whispered the words of the psalm- 
ist: ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.” 

At once the jumbled thoughts 
began to straighten out in his mind 
and fit themselves into a pattern. 
Ginny’s pleading words, ‘‘Don’t 
sell the farm, Gramps, please.’’ 
Her thin little hand on his shoul- 
der. Her blue eyes so_ like 
Mother’s. Through all the years 
of struggle Mother had never given 
up. What right had he to give up 
now? It’s a man’s duty to make 
his own decisions; do what he 
knows is right, even if he is an old 
man. He picked up the telephone. 


T x0 HouRS later Mr. Sutherland 
heard footsteps on the porch and 
hurried to open the door. There 
stood Phil Baker, the young man 
Ginny was going to marry, his 
inky black hair bright in the sun, 
his eyes questioning. 

““T got your message, Mr. Suther- 
tond,’’ he said, stepping quickly 
inside. 

They did not take time to sit 
down. ‘‘I’ll come to the point,’’ 
said Mr. Sutherland. ‘‘You want 


* toliveona farm, don’t you, Phil?’ 


mOh, yes, Sir,’ said: Phil. 


“That’s what I’m going to do. 
That’s what Ginny wants, too.’’ 


Mr. Sutherland was thoughtful- 
ly pulling his ear when the door- 
bell rang sharply. It was Martin 
and Lew and a dark little man 
with a black mustache. Jimmie 
Poletti, Mr. Sutherland knew, even 
before the introductions. 

Inside the room, Lew patted his 
father on the back and said breez- 
ily; ‘‘You’re goimg to like Mr. 
Poletti’s offer, Dad.’’ 

Mr. Suther land squared his 
shoulders. ‘‘If it’s about the place, 
Lew, Phil here and I had just 
about got that settled when you 
came in.’’ 

A silence filled the room. 
‘“Phil?”’ said Martin. ‘‘What’s he 
got to do with it?’’ 

Mr. Sutherland turned to Phil. 
‘“‘Let’s pick up where we left off. 
You say you plan to be a farmer ?’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Sutherland, I do.’’ 
Phil’s eyes looked straight into 
Mr. Sutherland’s face. ‘‘Ginny 
and I had a long talk last night. 
We decided to ask you to help us 
to get started. She hates to see 
the old place go, but if you do sell 
the house, we want to ask you to 
keep the tenant house and some 
of the land and rent it to us.’’ 

Phil spread out his arms in a 
gesture of determination. ‘‘I don’t 
want a job in the city, Mr. Suther- 
land, working for someone else_all 
my life. Ginny doesn’t want that, 
either. We want to start out right 


‘here, where you and her erand- 


mother started. Ginny says you 


were always happy here, and she 
knows we'll be, too.”’ 


The clock on the wall ticked 
loudly, and the men stood by in 


silence. Phil put his hand on M 
Sutherland’s arm, and the word 
tumbled out: ‘‘About you, My 
Sutherland. We want you to liy 
out here with us. Ginny says th 
tenant house will be big enoug 
for us all. She said you’ve alway 
been so—so stable, and like 
solid rock to her. I told her you 
are just the kind of man I wan 
to be someday. We think you hay 
a place to fill in our lives, Gramp 
You’ll give us both something ti 
live up to.”’ 

Mr. Sutherland’s old eyes stared 
at the breathless young man be 
fore him. Out of all Phil ha@ 
said, four words were emblazonec 
in neon lights across his vision 
a place to fill. He looked at Le 
at Martin, and at Jimmie Poletti 
younger men who, in the confusion 
of the times and the scramble fo 
money, had seemed to lose sight 0 
the eternal values. And suddenly 
in those faces Mr. Sutherland sa 
it all as clear as erystal. Men whe 
have lived long, and have over: 
come a great deal, do have a place 
to fill. Something to give to young 
fellows like Phil, and girls lik 
Ginny, who want to build useful 
lives on what they ean do for them. 
selves. 

He squared his shoulders 
Seventy-five wasn’t old—not when 
there is a place where a man is 
needed. He laid his hand on Phil’s 
tweedy shoulder. 


‘‘Tt’s not the tenant house, it’s 
this one that needs Ginny, Phil 
And the farm needs a young mat 
like you. ~-I have decided to keey 
the place, all of it—the house, ue 
lawn, all the maple trees.’’ 


In less than fifteen minutes th 
meeting was over, and the olk 
Sutherland farm had a new man 
ager. Mr. Sutherland opened th 
door; a smiling young. man, witl 
glory shining in his eyes, steppe 
back for the older men to pas 
Jimmie Poletti adjusted the whit 
searf around his neck and extend 
ed his hand. ‘‘You’ve done a bi 
thing today, Mr. Sue 
very big thing.’’ 

And looking into the chau 
faces of his son and his son- 
law as they walked out without 
word, old Mr. Sutherland kn 
that they thought so, too. 


Cy 


casual or formal, 


democratic processes. 


Family councils, 


y7HEN WE CONSIDER the marks of a Christian 
YY home, we realize that one distinguishing feature 
s its democracy. Jesus taught so definitely the 
orth and importance of each individual. So the 
‘amily that is trying to be truly Christian will at- 
empt to organize its activities and interests in such 
| way that each member of the family will be able 
0 develop his own potentialities to the fullest. In 
4 Christian home each member will sense his own 
worth and the importance of his own contribution 
to the hfe of the family. Decisions on matters of 
family concern will be made after parent and child 
alike have had the opportunity to know the facts 
and to form their own opinions. 

In this Christian, democratic family, the outside 
responsibilities and interests of each ember will be 
considered before home tasks are chosen. Jimmy’s 
Cub Seout den meeting will take as important a 
place on the family calendar as Father’s golf date. 
The financial needs of six-year-old Kathy will re- 
ceive as serious consideration as will the need for a 
new refrigerator. Such decisions as where to spend 
the family vacation, whether to acquire a family pet, 
or when to entertain the foreign student from Bob’s 
ehurch school class will be decisions made by the 
family as a whole, because they affect the family as a 
whole. 
= When the family concerns are thus democratically 
eided, the cooperation of all is more readily and 
Penile ce given. When a policy has been reached 
the consensus of family minds, even the younger 
embers are more ready to abide by it than when 
olicy is stated flatly by a parent. To be sure, the 
hority of the experience of parents must always 


Zest for tasks 
democratically 
assigned 


give induiduals 
Here are ways to introduce them in the 
home, and ways to make them more effective 


the idea of a family council helpful. 
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Democracy Is Homemade 


By Idris W. and Elizabeth N. Jones 


valuable experience in 


carry great weight in family matters. But many 
times, after good-natured and open-minded diseus- 
sion, the parents’ experience will serve the child’s 
inexperience in a possible compromise. What better 
training ground could there be for eventual par- 
ticipation in the democratic world outside of the 


Fun on jaunts 
cooperatively 
planned 


home? Or what better preparation for service in the — 
Christian fellowship of a church? 


In ORDER TO insure this democratic give-and- 
take within their families, many parents are finding 
Other families 

wish to be more informal in their discussion of fam-  _ 
ily problems, but plan definite times for that dis- 
cussion. Whatever it is called, the value is there. 
Because patterns of family life are so varied, let us 
consider the aetual experiences of four different fam-— ‘a 
ilies as eee experimenting with democracy at 
home. a4 
The Greens : are a young couple with two preschool 


hope to establish one when the Buariees are older. . 
In preparation for that time, they are trying now 
to help the children to recégnize their own worth as 
individuals. ‘Billy 1S big enough’’ to help set 
table; Joanie can’ bring: in the evening paper — 
They are given choices on their own a 


a ae 
* 


mn 


that on Thursday 


play day; Joanie chooses whether 
the pink or the yellow dishes will 
be used for breakfast. They take 
turns choosing the grace to be 
prayed at meals. Finally, small 
family decisions are made with the 
children’s help. Their advice is 
sought on possible foods for a pic- 
nie, or on the route for a Sunday 
walk. So, when the children are 
older, the idea of family discus- 
sions and cooperative decisions 
will not be new. 

The Browns have three chil- 
dren. Two are girls just entering 
their teens, with the aecompany- 
ing full schedules, scattered loyal- 
ties, and a new jealousy for their 


own independence. Their young 
brother is eight. The Browns 
have developed a formal, organ- 


ized family ecouneil through the 
last three years. They meet once 
in two weeks. Every three months 
new officers are eleeted—a_presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a devotional 
ehairman. At each meeting, any 
member of the family ean bring 
up for discussion anything he 
wishes. According to rules adopted 
by the family, he must address 


_ the ‘‘chair,’’ not the parents, and 


the problem is seriously voted on, 
after discussion. [yen eight-year- 
old Carl takes his turn as presi- 
dent. 

Father Brown’s work keeps him 
out many evenings. Mother Brown 
is active in echureh, Girl Scouts, 
and occasionally substitutes as a 
teacher in the publie school. Since 
the children, too, have busy sched- 
ules, one of the important items on 
the Browns’ regular agenda is a 
disenssion of engagements for the 
next two weeks. A chart is filled 
out and fastened to a kitchen eup- 
board door. Thus, Patty knows 
she will be 
needed to ‘‘sit’? with her brother; 
Mother knows that on Tuesday 
afternoon Sally’s Girl Seouts will 


use the kitchen to make cookies; 


Daddy knows when Mother will 
need the ear; all know that a 
famity pienie is seheduled for 


Sunday after church. 

We asked Mr. Brown what hap- 
pens when the children outvote 
the parents on matters where the 
parents’ experience and judgment 
dictate their own policy. He an- 
swered, ‘‘That never has hap- 
pened. We state our views as 
clearly and as calmly as possible. 
The children state theirs. We dis- 
cuss seriously. If our arguments 
are valid, one or more of the ehil- 
dren will agree with us. Some- 
times, however, we have to admit 
that the children are right. So we 
compromise, or capitulate whole- 
heartedly.’ 

Because the Browns plan their 
council night as family night also, 
they have an evening of family 
fellowship afterwards. Sometimes 
they play games, or read aloud, 
or sing together. Occasionally, 
special friend of each will be in- 
vited to share the fellowship. The 
evening ends with a worship time 
arranged by the devotional chair- 
man. 

The Grays have a son of twelve 
and a daughter of seven. For a 
year or so, their family council 
was as formal as the Browns’. But 
as the children grew older, all be- 
gan ‘to feel self-conscious and a 
little silly with such formality in 
a small family. Now a meeting is 
called whenever the need arises, 
by any member of the familv. It 
may take place around the dining 
table, or in the ear on the way to 
chureh. Mother and Daddy make 
certain it is called at least onee a 
week. No vote is taken, but the 
discussion is continued until an 
amicable agreement is reached. 
Allowance changes are discussed, 
household duties assigned, and 
family projects planned. 


re ee le ! eo 


The Grays carry on one project 
especially worthy of mention. Hach 
member of the family pays a very 
small amount each week for dues 
(as little as two cents for the little 
girl). This amount is augmented | 
by selling old papers and from 
other sources. When the amount} 
has gradually grown to a worth- 
the family discusses 
various projects. Sometimes it is} 
spent for a family outing. More 
often it is used as an extra family 
offering for benevolence. 

Last year, the Grays realized 
that all four were leaving posses- 
sions seattered around the first- 
floor living rooms, creating a need- 
less clutter. On discussion, it was 
decided to charge a penny for each 
article Mother found in the morn- 
ing after the family had left. 
‘‘Because the children helped to 
decide what to do,’’ Mrs. Gray re- 
ported, ‘‘our treasury didn’t grow 
very fast by that method! But 
the improvement was _ accom- 
plished. Now we seldom leave 
things out of place for long. I be- 
lieve the democratie decision 
within our family accomplished 
what my nagging and _ scolding 
never could.”’ 

The Whites have a large family. 
Four children at home, a grand- 
mother, a daughter at college, and 
parents all share in family plans. 
Their council, too, is organized. 
They meet every Sunday after 
dinner. ‘‘I try to make council 
day very special,’’ Mrs. White 
said. ‘‘We plan to meet in a spe 
cial place—before the fire, or on 
the porch. “A eandle, or a pitcher 
of lemonade adds to our enjoyment 
Sometimes one of the children will 
play a new solo, or we listen to 
records. Well- fed and relaxed, we 
are ready to tackle our business 
The secretary keeps minutes, 
which are sent to Dot at college. 
She can vote on whatever affects 
her. We try to include recognition 
of special achievements of family 
members, as well as routine and 
disciplinary matters. We try, too. 
to seek God’s guidance on all ques 


using size, 


prayer with our planning.”’ 


“Has anyone ever rebel 
against the authority of the co l 
eil?’’ we asked. 

‘‘Yes, indeed. But sity a 


ae 


iber becomes recalcitrant and with- 
draws, he finds he still must abide 
iby council: decisions, without hav- 
; ing a vote. Things that affect him 
yare being decided by others. He 
{soon returns. One day a teen-ager 
i thought we were discussing her 
{private affairs entirely too openly. 
) Now we are very careful to dis- 
seuss privately, parent and child, 
{those things which apply only to 
{the individual. Family council 
‘takes up family matters. Thus I 
think we help the children to feel 
they are individuals worth a great 
) deal in their own right, but at the 
‘same time members of a family 
‘team, which is stronger by far 
than any of us separately.’’ 


In summing up the democratie, 
Christian way of family living, we 
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I. In Preparation.— 

The leader will, of course, want to 
make a thorough study of the article. 
| He (or she) will find it helpful to list 
its major ideas and relate them to the 
discussion suggested below. The greater 
the number of participants who read 
the article in advance and prepare their 
own questions and points of discussion, 
the greater will be the value of the 
meeting. 

To add variety to the meeting and to 
‘make it more effective, the leader may 
request a representative family in the 
group or in the church to give a brief 
dramatization of a family council in 
action. The family may follow one of 
the types suggested here or work out its 
own idea. A discussion could follow, 
based on questions arising out of the 
dramatization, or from the experience 


| of members, or from section IT below. | 


The leader will also find it profitable, 
if he prefers another approach, to as- 
_sign the four major discussion divisions 
listed under II to four different per- 
sons. Each person could then introduce 
a discussion with a three-minute report 
based on personal research, personal ex- 
perience, or the experience of others. 


II. For Discussion.— 
1. Does the family council idea have 
any value for your family? 
This question could introduce a dis- 
cussion of the basic Christian principles 


that make a democratic home life both 


wise and enjoyable. Consideration could 

be given, very briefly, to types of home 
life that are undemocratic. 
- The thinking of the group could also 
be focused on the place of parental 
authority and experience in the democ- 
‘racy of a Christian home. What is the 
difference between the arbitrary use of 
such authority and experience, and their 
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can make several observations: 


First, plan a definite time for 
discussions. 


Second, make definite prepara- 
tions. 


Third, remembéy*to seek God’s 
euldance. 

Fourth, plan for the discussion 
of pleasant things (recognition, 
outings, guests), as well as work 
schedules and discipline. 

Fifth, be very careful that each 
member, whether five or seventy- 
five, has a chanee to express his 
individual opinion. Thus will 
each grow and develop, and feel 
his own worth and contribution. 

Sixth, finally, include fellowship 
and worship to go hand-in-hand 
with planning. 


value in the training and growth of 
children? 

If there are any questions as to the 
value and place of democracy in a Chris- 
tian home, face the objections frankly 
and find the Christian answers to them. 
In what kind of family does the family 
council work best? 

2. What matters should be considered 
in a family council discussion? 

There are differences of opinion that 
will arise in most groups in answer to 
this question. Some feel that anything 
that affects any member of the family 
is suitable for council consideration. 
Others, however, will feel that matters 
of a personal nature, as, for example, 
those involving the out-of-home practices 
of older teen-agers, can be handled more 
suitably in personal conference, rather 


WHEN CHILDREN 
COME WITH YOU 


Conduct a Story Hour. Stories 
may be found in this magazine, 
in the primary and junior story 
papers, or in books in the ehureh 
or public library. 

Direct Games. Suggestions for 
games are sometimes given in the 
primary. and junior storypapers 
and in this magazine. A good 


book of games is Children’s Games 
Around the World. Another good 
one is Games for Boys and Girls, 
by E. O. Harbin. You may be able | 
to borrow these books from your 
church or public library. | 
Guide in Making Things. 


Tdeas and suggestions are fre- 
quently found in the primary and 
junior storypapers and in this 
magazine. 


than in the presence of younger chil- 
dren. 

Certainly, matters affecting the fam- 
ily as a whole are appropriate for coun- 
cil discussion. Family worship, recrea- 
tion, allowances, scheduling of individ- 
ual or family engagements that might 
conflict, relationships with persons out- 
side the home (including those of other 
races or religious beliefs)—all these 
would be of group concern. The family 
council would also want to reserve time 
to evaluate family projects of various 
kinds. Also, it might well discuss ways 
in which specific teachings of Jesus ap- 
ply to life within the family and to re- 
lationships with others outside the fam- 
ily. 

3. When and how frequently ought 
your family council to meet? How 
formal should its organization be? What 
program elements should be included? 

Some family councils meet on call; 
others have a specific time set aside on 
a weekly or bi-weekly basis. What do 
you think would be best for your fam- 
ily? Is Saturday evening suitable? Do 
you prefer Sunday after dinner? Is 
there a better time for your family? 

Would it seem feasible for your fam- 
ily council to consist of informal dis- 
cussion of matters brought up indiserim- 
inately by its various members? Would 
your family prefer selecting a chairman 
who would be responsible for preparing 
a list of things to consider? Do you 
or your children find attractive the idea 
of having a president and _ secretary 
elected for specific terms, such as one, 
three, or six months? 

There are families that include three 
elements in their family council pro- 
gram: worship, group discussion of 
family problems and opportunities, and 
recreation. Does this idea appeal to 
you? Does it seem’ practicable in your 
home? Would you, on the other hand, 
prefer separating these three elements, 
reserving the family council primarily 
for discussion of family concerns? Are 
there other elements you would include 
in the family council pattern? 

4. In what ways, other than a family 
council, can a home be a Christian de- 
mocracy ? 

In what ways does such a spirit affect 
the relationships between persons in the 
home? Does democracy mean that every- 
one can have his own way? -What hap- 
pens when interests conflict? 


III. Available Helps.— 

The Family Lives Its Religion, by 
Regina Wieman. Harper & Bros., 1941. 
236 pp.; $2.00. 

The Christian Family, by George W. 
Fiske. Abingdon Press, 1929. 1388 pp.; 
$1.25. 

The Home and Christian Living, by 
Perey R. and Myrtle Harmon Hayward. 
Westminster Press, 1931. 150 pp.; 
$1.50. 

‘‘Planning Together in the Family 
Council,’’ by Ruth E. Lentz. Hrarri- 
STONE, July, 1951. 

““One Way to Sueceed as a Family,’’ 
by Alice B. Stone. Parents’ Magazine, 
August, 1948. 
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t UMMER is sueh a troublesome 
— time,’’ a young mother sighed 
recently, in my hearing. ‘‘The 
children are in and out of the 
house all day, slamming doors, 
getting into arguments. And 
then there is the problem of the 
neighborhood kids to cope with. 
That’s the worst of all!’’ 


Her complaint set me to think- 
ing of the Brown family, and how 
they handled the summer vacation 
problem. They lived in an aver- 
age neighborhood which teemed 
with youngsters—good, indiffer- 
ent, and a couple of downright 
troublesome and naughty ones. 
One of the worst was a boy living 
right next door, a ringleader in 
every kind of mischief, seemingly. 
Several times, the two Brown boys 
were absent for long periods of 
time in his company, and the dis- 
quieted parents learned they were 
taking up with gangs of boys in 
other parts of the city. 

The Browns talked it over and 
decided they wanted their ehil- 
dren to stay in their own yard, 
even if it meant having some of 
the less desirable youngsters un- 
derfoot. At least, they would be 
close at hand where their activi- 
ties could be watched. 

Their first move was to discuss 
the project with their own boys, 


and find out what would make — 


their own premises interesting. 
They learned that, more than any- 
thing, the neighborhood boys 
wanted some kind of clubhouse 


. All in the Family 


Fun 
in. 
Their 
Own 
Back 
Yard 


BY HELEN RAMSEY 


where they could gather for meet- 
ings and recreation. A ‘‘hang- 
out,’’ the boys called it. 

It seemed to Mrs. Brown that 
their spacious garage, situated 


close to their house and within 
view of her kitchen window, would 
The boys en- 


answer the purpose. 


By Haroup HELFER 


Only 49, Mrs. Lon Webster, Independ- 
ence, Renee. is a great-grandmother 
The Kentucky woman was only 
he married. She became a 
~ mother at 15 and a grandmother at 31. 

* 61-year-old husband is a veteran 
id switchman. The couple have 8 
en and 13 dehi 


ren. When S 
mot 


When the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard Doyle, Hudson, New York, was 
christened, she wore a 76-year-old dress 
which had served ao Bee of 
the family. 


tered enthusiastically into the 
plan, and furnished the garage 
with articles from their attics and 
basements. They gathered  to- 
gether a few chairs and benches, a 
rough table, on which they piled 
old books and magazines. And, 
wonder of wonders was an ancient 
phonograph and a collection of old 
records supplied by one of the 
neighborhood fathers who had 
onee owned a music store. 

The boys hung trapeze rings in 
the garage entrance, so there was 
usually someone skinning the eat, 
or working on some stunt he hae 
seen at the circus. They added a 
homemade ‘‘coke’’ machine, and 
literally, ‘‘took over.’’? Mrs. Brown 
grew accustomed to the strains 
old jazz favorites which floated 
through her kitchen windows mo: 
of the day, between the boys 
shouts and arguments. 

The ‘‘elub’’ members drew up 
set of rules for their own eo 
duct, with strict disciplinary me 
ures for those who broke th 
But the clubhouse was such 
attraction that only onee dur 
the summer did Mr. Brown h 
to lock the doors because of sa 
infraction of the rules. 

As for the problem-boy 
door, while he did not becom 
exemplary member, he did 
age to cooperate in a satisfacto 
manner, and Mrs. Brown realized 
what she had always suspected- 
that here was a-lonely, misun« 
stood lad who needed ee 
ship and direction. 

Of course, it all entailed 
fice on the part of the Browns, : 
particularly of Mrs. Bi 


her home all. summer, 
euiiess ae of oes 


White 


Young people may find 
a rugged course ahead 
if home and church 
and school do not help 
them choose the job 
they’re suited for. 


We HAVE A. new television 
set at our house. Naturally, 
we think it’s the best one we have 
~~ever seen. Would you like to step 
inside and watch with us? 
First, let’s try Channel Four— 
four being the number in the fam- 
ily living at 183 Maple Lane, Your- 
town, U.S.A. The name on the 
mailbox is Brown—J: G., Mrs. 


Brown, Ted, who is 17, and Terry, 


14. Soe 
The time was 7:30 p.m., and Mr. 
Brown had just settled down to 
his evening newspaper. Mrs. 
Brown had her favorite magazine, 


Terry was engrossed in a new book, | 


and Ted was thoughtfully muneh- 
ing a candy bar. Finishing the 


The family car may bring pleasure and 
convenience to all, if its use is co- 
operatively predetermined. 


By HARVEY C. JACOBS 


Head of the Department of 
Journalism, Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana 


amily Portraits 


Here, four knobs are turned to dial solutions 
to famaly problems. If you'll but use these 


knobs at home, the picture may be as satisfactory 


eandy, he turned to his father. 
‘*Dad,’’ he began, ‘‘I have a ques- 
tion, when you’ve finished the 
paper.’’ 

‘“Sure,’’ his father said, still 
hiding behind the sports page, *‘go 
ahead. I’m listening.’’ 

‘“No, Dad, this will take some 
time. I’ll wait until you have 
finished. ’’ 

Mr. Brown folded the paper and 
laid it on the coffee table. ‘‘The 
paper can wait,’’ he said. ‘‘ What’s 
on your mind?’’ 

‘“We took some tests at school 
today—tests which were supposed 
to tel! what we’re best prepared 
to-do when we finish school. IL 
won’t know about the results for 
a few days, but you may remem- 
ber that we have talked about this 
before. I don’t know what I want 
to do vet—I like so many things. 
There’s chemistry, you know, and 
I still think I might lke civil © 
engineering. Then, I think I'd | 
like teaching, too. I’m beginning 
to worry about what I ought to 
do—or what I can do.’’ 

Mr. Brown took a pencil from 
his shirt pocket and began to trace 
the headlines on the folded paper. 
“Ted,’’ he began, ‘‘this is a prob- 
lem whieh comes to every young 
person. It’s natural for you to 
like to do many things now. You 
wouldn’t be normal if you didn’t— 
have more than one strong interest. _ 
But a great deal of unhappiness 
exists in the world today because 
men and women are not suited for 
the job they happen to drift into 
Your school certainly has th 
right idea—trying to find out what 
you might be best fitted for.’ 

“Yes, Dad, but do you remem-— 
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gifts 


PRAYER OF A HOMEMAKER 
ae 


by Ruth C. Ikerman 


“Ye Gratitude for eSririse 


e) ar Heavente OF v1 Fe 


Hear now our thanks for one of the daily 


of life, the marvel of the sunrise. Only 


once in a while are most of us aware of its surpassing beauty, which surrounds 


us even though we sleep. 


Accept our gratitude for an orderly universe in which day regularly fol- 


lows night. 


We remember with thanks that blessed sunrise which followed an 


anxious night of illness when a loved one suffered, or the happy morning when 
we set forth at dawn on a long-anticipated journey. 


So, with the coming of each day’s sunrise, may we receive a new portion 
of light for living, as we begin the day with prayer for guidance and help. 
May the doubts that linger in the dark corners of the heart disappear as they 


meet the light of truth. 


Even while we live in a confused world, help us prepare, through hearts 
filled with love and gentleness, to welcome the sunrise of the day of peace. 


nee 


ber what you and Mother used to 


say? You said you hoped I’d be 
a doctor.’ 

“That’s right, Dad,’’ chimed in 
Terry. ‘‘You said you hoped he 
might’ be a doctor, like Uncle 
Jack,”’ 

Mrs. Brown laid her magazine 


aside and said, ‘‘ Yes, we may have 
said that. You always liked Uncle 
Jack so much. But neither your 
father nor I want to tell you what 
you should do as a_ profession. 
We've tried to set up some general 
goals, but we want you to make up 


your own mind, as much as possi- 
ble.”’ 


““That’s right,’’ said Mr. Brown. 
“In fact, we’re not too concerned 


_ over the specific job you do—it’s 


the basic resources of life we have 
been trying to build. Things such 


"a : as your sincerity and honesty, your 


interest in people, your faith in 


ey: God, your ability to accept respon- 
, ‘ibility, and your desire to work 
hard at whatever job you have— 


t hese, are much more important 
han the name or type of company 


P a ‘you work for.’’ 


“Yes, Dad, but I’m more prac- 
tical than you are. I’d like to 
know more about the opportuni- 
ties in the various fields.’’ 


“That you ean do, Ted,’’ his 
mother interrupted. ‘‘We want 
you to get all the education you 
ean, take the tests your school is 
giving, talk to men who are work- 
ing at jobs in which you have some 
interest and ability, and find out 
what they know about their jobs.”’ 

‘Persons like Uncle Jack would 
certainly be able to help, wouldn’t 
they, Mother?’’ said Terry. ‘‘I 
want to talk to him about being a 
nurse.’ 


““That’s another thing,’’ said 
Mr. Brown to Ted. ‘‘We want 
you to take your time. We’ll send 


you to college if we can—and I 
know you'll work to help—but, 
whether you go or not, we’ll all 
work together at this thing. I 
think you ean approach this mat- 
ter just as though you were build- 
ing a house. Your mother and I 
have done our best with the foun- 
dation. Now it’s time to gather all 


the material for the house. In 


him down. 


this case we must use your friends 
your teachers, your school, your 
experience—all these go into the 
materials list. We can be a lon 
time building the complete house, 
but we must get some kind of blue- 
print pretty soon.”’ 

Ted nodded and_ smiled. 
‘““Thanks, Dad, I appreciate all 
your help. When I get the results| 
of that test I took at school today, | 
I’d like to discuss this again?” 

‘‘Sure thing, Ted.” 


Twist THE DIAL on your tele- 
vision set and you'll bring in 
channel eight; we’ll call it eight} 
because the number of cylinders in 
the family car is eight, and at this 
moment the ear is the subject of} 
much discussion in the Johnson 
home. Peggy Johnson is speak- 
ing. Her father, a scowl crossing 
his countenance, sits across from 
her in the living room. 

‘“Why is it, Dad,’’ Peggy said, 
‘‘that- every time I want the ear, 
either you or Mother or Bill has 
already made plans for it? You 
know how much I wanted to drive 
to the game tonight. I had ae 
ready told the girls I would pick | 
them up.’’ It was clear to Jim 
Johnson that he almost had a ery 
ing woman on his hands. And if 
there was anything he couldn't 
stand—! 

He crossed the room to her side 
and made a feeble gesture to com 
fort her. ‘‘There now, Peg, you're 
making us seem pretty eruel. You 
know we aren’t. It just happens 
that I have an important meeting 
at the office tonight, and I need the 
car. Your mother has a meeting 
at the church and Bill has a date. 
Now’’ —he threw up his hands— 
‘“what do we do? We have one car 
and four persons who think they 
need it.’’ He slumped down on the 
sofa. This car problem, trivial 
though it might be, was getting 
He had insisted that 
his children learn how to drive 
soon as they could get a licer 
Now—well, he wasn’t so sure. — 

Peggy suddenly jumped 
clapping her hands togeth. 
‘“‘Dad,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘let’s work 
out a system—that’s what } 
always say. And let’s do it b 
Bill and Mother set home. 


(Continued ¢ on ‘Page | 


RES SOURCES 


~ A WORD TO PARENTS 


Poe 


The materials on this page 
and on the next two pages 
are for your use in moments 
of worship with your chil- 
dren. If you have a family 
worship service daily in your 
home, some of the materials 
here may be used at that 


| 


UM 


= time. If you~ use Secret 
= Place, you may find that 
some of them fit into the 


POTD 


meditations in that booklet. 

Or, if you and your child 
have quiet moments together, 
- apart from the regular fam- 
-- ily worship, the poems, songs 
- and other materials given 
here may help you share an 
experience of worship. 

Some of the poems, song's 
and prayers suggested here 
are from the graded ehureh 
school materials. If your 
ehurch uses these, your child 
will have brought home the 
books or leaflets in which 
these poems and other mate- 
rials appear. He will enjoy 
using these with you at home. 


SOT 


FCC dee 


given here are divided into 
three sections: (a) for the 
3-year-olds; (b) for the 4- 
and 5-year-olds; (c) for the 
_6-, 7-, and 8-year-olds. Should 
your child want to make his 
own book of devotions, cut, 
or let your child cut, along 
the colored border of each 
small page. He may paste 
each of these pages into a 
loose-leaf or spiral notebook, 
or on sheets of paper of uni- 
form size to be tied together. 


VEO CUU UCU EET 


\ 
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It is hoped that the mate- 
rials on these pages will help 
you as you guide your child 
in worship experiences. 


a. ee 


The worship resources. 


FOR 
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WORSHIP IN 


THE 


FAMILY 


with Young A ioren 


Theme for August: GROWING AS JESUS GREW 


To Use with Children 


Your three-year-old is growing 
fast. He is learning new things to 


do and new words to say. He ean 
begin to know that certain thines 
are planned to help him grow. For 
example, there is a time for rest 
and a time for play. You may say 
this verse to him when he goes to 
bed at night: 


God our Father made the day 

When we run about and play. 

God made the moon’s and stars’ 
soft light, 

Shining while we sleep at night.* 


You 
prayer, 
night.’’ 


the simple 
God, for 


might add 
‘“Thank you, 


Three Years Old... 


At times when you have told him 
a story about Jesus, or when you 
have been looking at a picture of 
Jesus, you may wish to use this 
verse : 


Jesus grew and grew and grew, 
Just as all the children do, 


He’s 
And like him they want to grow. 


the friend that children know, 


—OrpeHA McCaLttum 


might be 
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Your prayer then 
‘*Thank you, God, for Jesus. 


From Home Guidance in Religion, 


No. 45. 
°“From 
No. 10. 


The Bethany Press. 
Home Guidance im 
The Bethany Press. 


Religion, 
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To Use with Children Four and Five Years Old®: fan. 


your own book about God’s love and care.) 


ll page into 


ae 


(Cut around the colored blocks and paste each sm 


Je 
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To Use with Boys and Girls Six, Seven and Eight Years Old . . . 


(Cut around the colored blocks and paste eath small page into your own book of devotions.) 
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Surprisingly enough, these 
econome nomads, even when 
finally ensconced in rural lucury, 


found one more move desirable 


MY, 
| 


Wf 
\/ 


Wy 


Ss // 


fy. HROUGH the years, people seem to have either 
= been born nomads, or else to root deep into virgin 
soil and defy man and the elements to uproot them. 
Yet the wars and rumors of wars have found the 


common people restless. 


The quiet country pastures with their ‘“No Hunt- 
ing’’ signs are beckoning the urbanites away from 
congested areas that are now the bull’s-eye targets 


of the dread A-bomb and the more devastating H- 
bomb. 


18 


The good folk from the rural areas have decided 
that thev are foolish to labor for a pittance in the 
vinevards of our nation. They have decided to 
eather their golden eggs in one basket, while the 
war eoose is still laying. They have joined the 
factory programs at the side of their city cousins. 

One wonders if this transplanting doesn’t create 
a tragic problem akin to the devitalized condition 
that exists from the free spending of our nation’s 


Let's 
MOVE 
to the 


Clby 


By Minnie May Lewis 


natural resources and from the failure to maintain 
an adequate balance of favorable replacement. 


There can be no doubt that many of these changes 
should never have been made. Much of the current, 
frenzied two-way traffic is created by those who have 
been economically enticed and are now returning, 
as surely as Capistrano swallows, to their familiar 
habitat and first love. 


Our own household experienced such a rightabout- 
face. We were so sure of ourselves when we left 
the city for the country that it was extremely difficult 
to make a decision about returning to the city. 


When these family crises come, we as Christians 
may exercise the privilege of seeking wisdom and 
guidance through prayer but we are not always 
prepared for the answer. 


Behind me lies a great crazy-quilt pattern, feather- 
stitched together by many such prayers. Now, it 
takes on color and form, but it wasn’t always so 
gracious in the making. 


First recollections are of a chain of parsonages 
connected by links of moving vans. It was a wonder- 
ful, terrible life. We would just get comfortably 
settled and reorganized, when Papa would receive 
another Macedonian call. Personally, I hated being 
a ministerial gypsy-child. My friends whose families 
stayed ‘‘put’’ were my chief envy. I decided, early, 
never to Marry a minister, 


The day I was carried, as a bride, across the 


a 


HEARTHSTONI 


—— 


1 


T 


~~ tee ep et 


| home, I was as happy as a queen. 


| superiors? 


threshold of our newly purchased and remodeled 


Roots! Deep, deep 


roots, at last WONDERFUL! 
How could I possibly have foreseen my stable 


young businessman husband would become a manager 
for a national chain store and be blown back and 
forth like a tumbleweed by the shifting wills of his 
I should have married a preacher! At 
least there would have been a parsonage at our dis- 
posal. 

Twenty-one years, four children and twenty-seven 
homes later, I marvel at my exhilaration in the con- 
sideration of another move—even on paper. If there 
is profit of experience to share with other nomadic 
or ecomoni¢c sojourners, it is twice blessed, for I had 
a wonderful and able teacher in the First Lady of the 
Parsonage of those long-ago days. 

I soon adopted her slogan, ‘‘Let’s make everything 
as homey as possible as quickly as possible!’’ Early 
callers were always amazed and delighted to find 
the curtains up, the furniture well placed, and pic- 
tures on the wall. 

We found this speed especially wise in temporary 
arrangements, for it speaks of permanency. <A 
temporary home is the only home known to the peo- 
ple housed therein. The familiar objects of sentiment 
and art helped ever to tide us over the awful gap of 
transplanting and strangeness of surroundings. It 
created an oasis of familiar friendliness in many a 
lonely desert. 


We lived in old houses, new houses, cavernous 
apartments, one-room share-the-bath apartments. We 
even lived in a garage one summer, a far ery from 
the twenty-two rooms and five baths that came later, 
but we never were quite satisfied. Sometimes, even 
in a city, you can’t see the woods for the trees. We 
took everything too much for granted—the city serv- 
ices, the educational, religious, and cultural outlets. 
We grew careless and callous to one opportunities at 
our very door. 

We, like so many other city dwellers, became 
obsessed with the idea that all of our troubles would 
be dissolved when we had our own little home in 
the country—fresh air, room for play, privacy, quiet 


_and God; a place by the side of the road where we 
could be a friend to man. 


That prayer was answered more fully than we had 
ever dared dream. It had an old Indian-ground 
setting, boasting its own crookedy creek running! 
through its lower acreage. The house was a log cabin 
set at the crest of the hill, surrounded by a spacious, 


parklike area, shaded by twenty-three great trees. 


Mrs. Blanding had nothing on us before we finally 
got the little log cabin winterized and modernized. 
But, then, we knew that when we got everything com- 
pleted, we would have all the time in the world just 
to enjoy living in such a wonderful place. The truth 
is, we never were through. My hat off to the farmer 


and his wife who add crops and stock and milking 


and large gardens to the work that was ours. 


How 


they ever keep on top of it all is a mystery to me. 
We had our es full keeping the grass cut, the 
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hedges trimmed, the leaves raked, and the 


shoveled. 


SHOW 


The drifts ignored the pasture, skidded across the 
fields and took 


fiendish delight in dumping them- 
selves in our front yard. They seemed to enjoy 
enddling against our long driveway and winding 
pathways. Muscle-building via  snowdrifts isn’t 


nearly as interesting as the unattainable courses in 
weight-lifting that came via the Y.M.C.A. 

The physical drain began to tell on my husband’s 
health as he carried the brunt of the load. The extra 
time and gallons of gas spent in commuting snow- 
balled themselves into outlandish figures. The 
private well and electric pump demanded constant 
eare and pampering. A fire had to be maintained in 
the well-house all winter lone or the pipes would 
freeze. His every free moment was completely 
absorbed keeping the place comfortable for his family, 
and lovely for the continuous flow of guests. 

We learned there is much truth in the jokes and 
cartoons concerning the sudden quantity of friends 
who found our house ‘‘by the side of the road’’ the 
perfect culmination to a Sunday afternoon ride, 
and much more reasonable than dinine out. Isn’t 
it strange what appetites are created in one short 
afternoon in the country air? We often entered a 
new week exhausted in body and badly trayed in 
purse and soul, but we had been a friend to man! 

We couldn’t afford two cars, and there was no 
bus service, so the family was cut off from social 
affairs and church activities except for Sunday morn- 

(Continued on page 31.) 


What 4; Wan 7 


When man first looked up from the clod 
He saw a star, and thought of God. 


He stood straight, and tried hard to see 


Farther into immensity. 


He ran and climbed the nearest hill, 


That he might see the higher still. 


A mountaintop obscured the view 


For him, and so he climbed that too. 


Still not contented with the sight, 
He built wings for yet farther flight. 


God smiled on his ambitious son, 


And called him The Uplooking One. 


CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 
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a 


WABBLES 


and 


WADDLES 


By Bernice Barnes Fritz 


OBBLES and Waddles were 

two vellow ducklings. Their 
little yellow coats were fluffy and 
soft like new powder puffs. 

Wobbles belonged to Mary Lou, 
who was six vears old, and Wad- 
dles belonged to Bobby, who was 
almost three. 

The ducklings had once lived on 
a farm. One day Mary Lou and 
Bobby visited the farm. The kind 
farmer gave them Wobbles and 
Waddles. 

When Mother saw the ducklings, 
she said, ‘‘Oh, dear! Ducks are so 
dirty !”’ 
~ When Daddy saw the ducklings, 
he said, ‘‘Oh, my! Ducks are too 
noisy to live in a eity!”’ 

But Mary Lou wanted the little 
ducklings so much. She prom- 
ised, ‘‘T will keep their house clean 
every day.’’ 

_ Bobby wanted the ducklings so 
ae He said ‘“*T will ask them 
be 


oe i Mee cena ie a while, 
Say Lou and Bobby cana oe 


tub full of water. 


Then they 
would let Wobbless and Waddles 
out of their pen. 

The ducks would say, ‘‘Quack! 


Quack!’’? They would flap their 
wings and flip their tails. And 
before you knew it, they would 
jump into the tub of water and 
swim round and round. It was 
such a pretty picture. 

But as Wobbles and Waddles 
grew older, they began to annoy 
Mother and Daddy. 

Sometimes the children would 
forget to put the ducks back into 
the pen. Then Wobbles and Wad- 
dles would visit all the neighbors’ 
gardens. Sometimes they would 
get lost. Mary Lou and Bobby 
would hunt and hunt for them. 

The little ducks were noisy, too. 
They talked loudly about every- 
thing they did. They told about 
every bug they caught ape every 
drink they took. ~ 


Finally, Mother said, cy believe 


we shall have to send those pas 


back to the country. 
or tracking ie r 


‘quackquackquaekquackquack !’? 


just as softly as they could. 

One day Daddy decided to wash 
his ear in the back yard. He went | 
into the basement to turn the 
faucet which lets the water run 
to the outdoor hydrants. Then he 
attached the hose to the hydrant 
in the back yard. 

Mary Lou let Wobbles and Wad- 
dles out of their pen. The little 
ducks loved water so much. They 
eame over to Daddy’s car and 


stood where the water could 
sprinkle on them. 
‘“Quack-Quack!’’ they said, 


which meant, ‘‘This is fun!”’ 


Finally, Wobbles cocked his 
head to one side. ‘‘Quack-quack- 
quack,’’ he said. This meant, 


‘*Listen, I hear other water run: 
ning.”’ 

Then Waddles cocked his head 
to one side and listened. ‘‘Quack- 
quack! That’s right.’’ : 

And away they both went 
around to the front of the house. | 

Oh me! Oh my! What did 
they see? The front hydrant had 
not been turned off and the wate 
was pouring right into Mother’s 
flower beds. 

‘*Quack-quack ! 
yelled Wobbles. : 

“Oh, Lady-in-the-House, come 
quick. Your pretty flowers . . 
Quack-quack !’’ a 

“Qua e k—quackquackquack 


A flood! 4 


Mother was baking in th 
kitchen. She kept hearing 
noisy ducks. When Wobbles 
Waddles came up on the 
front ee and eevee 


Path, prayer, God and church were 


.. : i SG ioaes 
jvital factors in the success of this woman 


who, at fifty-one, scorned a widow’s pension 


| in 
L Business 


By Hazel Thomson 


y/ HEN genial, buxom Florence Buekow assumed 
the management of her husband’s indebted bot- 
tling plant in Aberdeen, South Dakota, shortly after 
his death in 1935, her friends and business associates 
commented, ‘‘That’s no job for a woman. You ean’t 
make a go of it.’’ Even her attorney suggested that 
‘she give it up and take a widow’s pension. 
But ‘‘Flo’’ Buckow was not made of stuff that 
gives up when the going looks rough and rugged. 
Today, eighteen years later, this 69-year-old, 
brown-haired, twinkle-eyed, friendly woman is _ re- 
tired with sufficient income to live a leisurely and 
happy life. Im fact, when she sold her plant in 
June, 1948, for $60,000, she also possessed a sub- 
stantial amount of securities, and a house that brings 
a monthly income. She said, ‘‘I figure I can live 
well until I’m ninety 
without having to 
draw a widow’s pen- 
@sion !’’ 
But very few know 
-of her struggles dur- 
ing the intervening 


years, and how 
bravely she _ faced 
them. 


Typically femi- 
nine, she was prone 
g tears, but she was 
‘not the type that 


; 


Mrs. Flo Buckow, in her 

office, presented a cheery 

countenance, rarely 
advertising the struggles 


A Christian Woman 


sobbed on people’s shoulders. She indulged in tears 
in the privacy of her home. The public merely ob- 
served a cheery countenance; thus her struggles were 
rarely advertised. 

‘‘T could not have succeeded, I know,’’ she admits, 
“aif faith in God and mankind had not bolstered me 
for each day’s task.’’ 

In faet, faith, prayer, God and church, became 
vital factors in her business success. She absorbed 
comfort and strength from the Bible and devotional 
booklets, some.of which lay within easy reach upon 
her desk. 

‘“They were a wonderful antidote when I was blue 
or down,’’ she declared. 

At times, she was almost too exhausted to think of 
participating in the activities of the church, and 
would rather have 
sought relaxation 
through one of her 
hob bie s—working 
crossword puzzles. 

‘*But somehow, I 
could not stay 
away,’ she remi- 
niseces. ‘‘Then, too, 
I owed it to myself 
to attend the various 
church services, for I 


producing aid whieh 
enabled Fi Loe 


So Wednesday 


ing. 


always came away 
refreshed, ready to 
face the huge prob- — 
lems.’ 

Going to echureh 
was a great faith-— 


Buckow to keep go- 


A Christian Woman in Business... 


“f could not have succeeded, I know, if faith in God and mankind 


had not bolstered me in each day’s task.” 


her at the midweek service, and on 
Sundays she usually occupied a 
pew at the First. Baptist Church, 
of which she has been a_ board 
member for many years. 
Possessing a generous nature, 
she exercised a keen delight in 
making contributions to church 
and charitable purposes. There 
were times when this became ex- 
ceedingly difficult, particularly 
when her debts were numerous and 
income was low. One Easter, for 
example, when a special offering 
was being requested for her 
| chureh, Flo Buckow gave one 
dollar! 

‘‘T have no business doing it,”’ 
she had argued with herself as she 
looked at her empty purse, not 
knowing where the next dollar was 
coming from. But she felt con- 
strained to give it. The next morn- 


i ing an-order came that took care 
| of that offering, plus an impend- 
ine debt. 

: Always a staunch friend to her 


pastors, though not always agree- 
eae ing with their policies nor admir- 
\ 


ing their personalities, she gives. 


credit to one of them for putting 
‘ her on the road to suecess—this 
bas despite the common belief that 
ice “preachers make poor business- 
A: men.”’ 

He called at her office one day 
when she was quite dejected. An 
important decision was pending, 
and she did not know which direc- 
tion to turn. She confided in him. 

‘Should I take on Pepsi-Cola?’ 
she asked anxiously. ‘‘I am not 
eanipped for it, nor am I con- 
vineed that I even want to be.”’ 


____Aiter looking over the papers 
ae and estigating all that it in- 
volved, he advised, ‘‘ You certainly 
_ ¢annot go wrong on it. In fact, 
you cannot go much lower than 
~ you are. ( 
rise much higher with it.’’ 


=e 


Chances are you will 


So, on the basis of that discus- 
sion, she made the final decision 
which eventually brought rich 
dividends. 

Walter Buckow, an_ assistant 
plumber who later became a sales- 
man, and owner of the Hub City 
Bottling Company, captured her 
heart and they were married when 
she was nineteen. Thirty-two 
years later, her husband died after 
a six-year illness. He left the bot- 
tlne plant over $6000 in the red, 
with no taxes paid for six years, 
and no insurance to cover funeral 
and doctor bills. Flo Buekow 
faced a grim future. 

She paid the doctor and funeral 
bills on the installment plan, and 
enough business came trickling in 
to enable her to hire a man to help 
her keep the plant functioning. 

‘‘T did have a home,. though,’’ 
she gratefully acknowledges, ‘‘and 
I must have had enough to eat, for 
I have the pounds to prove it!’’ 


During the first strenuous years, 
Mrs. Bueckow was manager, book- 


Now retired, Mrs. Buckow (right) 
enjoys her favorite hobby, crossword 
puzzles, and (below) finds time 

for cooking, at which she is adept. 


keeper, janitor, syrup-mixer, and 
bottle-washer—without a salary, 
She began her day at the office at 
6:30 a.m., walking to and from 
work, even going home for luneh 
—a matter of six blocks each way, 
sometimes when the Dakota ther 
mometer dipped to 40 below. 


She and her assistant worked 
with beverages and _ bottles one 
day; then, while he went on the 
road to sell the products the next 
day, she struggled with books and 
breom. New machinery and re- 
pairs were constantly needed; the 
truck would break down; competi- 
tion was keen; help was undepend- 
able; and some of her husband’s 
trusted friends in the business 
mercilessly outwitted her. It was 
almost too much for a mere woman 
at times. 

On one occasion, when she had 
received an order for five hundred 
cases of carbonated beverages, she 
was compelled to cancel the order. 
A competitor got it, because the 
extra bottles, which she needed in 


order to put over the deal, were | 


purposely delayed en route while 
a competitor’s order was shipped 
in its place. His order was no 
larger than hers, but she was 
merely a poor, insignificant lady 
(bottler who did not count. 


_ She cried for three days over 
‘this injustice. Weaker vessels 
dwould have quit, or caused a riot. 
{But Flo Buckow mixed her tears 
pwith faith and dogged persistence, 
ithough heaven knew this was not 
ther environment. She belonged at 
jhome preparing tempting meals, at 
! which she was adept. 
““There were many sleepless 
{nights,’’ she admits. 
Not only did injustice dog her 
i path, but many a financial crisis 
jhad to be met. 
There was the time, for instance, 
i when her automatic bottler needed 
iparts. Having no eredit estab- 
‘lished, she ordered them C.O.D. 
| When the parts finally came, they 
had to go back to the post office 
i because she did not have the 
' twenty-five dollars to pay for the 
package. But she simply had to 
have those parts. What to do? 
Though Flo Buckow was often 
without money, she was never 
without friends. So, in her des- 
peration, she appealed to a friend 
who came to her rescue. 
On the next Sunday came that 
special Easter offering and_ her 
| sacrificial participation. But on 
Monday came the order for fifty 
eases, at seventy cents per case, 


which enabled her to pay back the — 


twenty-five dollars, plus one dol- 
lar interest and enough besides to 
-buy two one-hundred-pound bags 
of sugar at $4.45 per bag. She 
had ten cents left over. 
‘*T ean remember how delighted 
1 was,’’ she recalls, ‘‘that I had 
given that dollar in the offering.”’ 
The heavy load never embittered 
her. She was consistently cheer- 
ful and interesting to her numer- 
ous friends. Even children liked 
her, especially the ‘‘preacher’s 
kid,’’ who often went to eall on 
the ‘‘pop lady,’’ sometimes bring- 
ing with him a pal or two on a hot 
“summer’s day. 
Wiping his perspiring brow, he 
would slyly say, ‘‘Boy, it’s hot. 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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This Is the Way We DidIt... 


Parties 


By Frances M. Powers 


Perhaps you are an expert on 
children’s parties, but I’m not. So 
when we finally evolved this way 
of doing it, and success crowned 
our efforts, | was happy indeed. 

It had_always been our expe- 
rience that by the time our ehil- 
dren’s parties convened at three 
or four o’elock in the afternoon, 
the children (and I suspect their 
friends, too) were tired from wait- 
ing all day and were sometimes 
near tears. They wanted the party 
as soon as breakfast was over in 
the morning! So we decided this 
vear to try a new way. 

Our youngest little girl was to 
be five years old. We sent out 
the invitations scheduling the 
party from 10:30 a.m. to 1:30 P.M. 
When the children arrived, gifts 
were opened and the usual games 
that children love were played un- 
til 11:30. Sinee our party was on 


Saturday, the ‘‘Big Top Cireus’’ 
was on TV. So the youngsters sat 
comfortably on the floor and 
watched this program while I pre- 
pared their luneh. They had sand- 
wiches, chocolate milk, ice cream, 
and the birthday cake. 

Everyone went home happy, and 
no child’s day was upset by a radi- 
eal change in schedule. 


This Is the Way We Did It.... 


Hearthstone would like to hear 
from its readers regarding the 
way they have handled certain 
problems and situations which 
have come up in their families. 
Write-ups should be limited to 500 
words or less. Contributions 
which are accepted will be paid 
for at regular rates. Only those 
articles will be returned which 
carry return postage. Here is the 
chance for our readers to write! 
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\By Nancy Brewer 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit, 


“Blessed are the meek, 


“Pray then like this: 


ENRY drove the car out into 

one of the little parking spots 
on the road which leads through 
the Rocky Mountains from Denver 
to Estes Park so that we could 
eateh all—of the beauty of the 
mountains. 


myself, and our three younger 
children stood outside the car 


looking at them, Henry spoke 
softly, 
tudes, he went up into the moun- 
tain.’’ 

Quickly Donald spoke up. 
“That is the introduction to the 
-sermon of Christ I used to think 
was written just for our family.’’ 

Eleanor added, smiling at Don- 
ald, ‘‘I used to think the same 

thing until I was about fourteen 
years old and we began to study 
it at ehureh school.’’ 

~  T looked at Henry, remember- 
ing the day I heard him first call 
the Sermon on the Mount, ‘* A Ser- 
mon to Live By.’’ He had added, 
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And as my husband, ~ 


‘““And seeing the multi-_ 


3 
—IEVIVLON 


to 


/ y, 


for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. . <=; 


for they shall inherit the earth. . . . 


Our Father who art in heaven, .. . 


“Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth . .. but lay up for 


yourselves treasures in heaven... . 


“Every one then who hears these words of mine and does them will be 
Vi 


like a wise man who built his house upon the rock .. .” 


—MATTHEW 5—7 


“*Let’s study it at. our family de- 
votions. If we ean make our chil- 
dren accept it as a guide for their 
lives, we need never fear for their 
future. They will walk close to 
their God-and_help others to do 
the same.’’ 

At that minute when we stood 
together, going higher into “his 
mountains, I reached out my hand 
to clasp Henry’s and said, ‘‘ You 
have fulfilled your dream, my 
dear, your finest dream—that of 
giving your children a sermon to 
live by.’’ eee 

Standing there so close to him, 
I had many memories—some_ very 
happy, some with a _ heartbreak 
which had come as we ourselves 


and our children learned to live 


by the wonderful sermon of Christ. 

I saw in my memoryland a 
sturdy little chap standing up 
against the boys of his ball team, 
which practiced on a vacant lot 
near our house, objecting to the 


use of vile words by some of them. 
From my side window I saw him 
take off his pitcher’s glove and 
hand it to the captain of the team 
and start toward home. Imme- 
diately, some of the other boys ran 
after him, surrounding him, talk- 
ing, pleading. And after a little 
time he went back, again donning 
the glove and throwing the swift 
balls his father had taught him to 
throw. 


Again I seemed to hear his 
firm, boyish voice telling his father 
that night that the team wasn’t 
going to stand for ‘‘eussing’’ and 
use of ‘‘bad words’’ by any plaver. 
And mentally I blessed the father 
who had set such a wonderful 
example himself in following the 
words of the Beatitude which 
reads, ‘‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.’’ 

I remembered that a few days 
later, when a little chap stopped me 
on the way to the grocery to tell 
me that our Bob was ‘‘bossin’ ’ 
the team hecause he was the best 
pitcher and they didn’t want him 
to quit again, I thanked God for 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

I remembered standing in a hos- 
pital room, watching a tiny girl— 
my first little daughter—strueele 
for the breath she couldn’t find. 
Mv heart was breaking. I remem- 
bered the strong voice which whis- 
pered to me, ‘‘For they shall be 
comforted,’’ even as I mourned. 

And a year later there came into 
our home a second baby daughter 
—a replica of the little one who 
had gone away to her God—and I 
had two daughters to love, one with 
me and one with Christ. 

I remembered the rule from The 
Sermon which Henry asked his 
sons and daughters to use when in 
doubt about motion pictures to see 
or books to read, ‘‘If your eye is 
sound, your whole body will be 
full of light; but if your eye is not 
sound, your whole body will be 
full of darkness.’’ 

And how we all love that mes- 
sage given by Christ in his ser- 
mon, ‘‘For where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.’’ 

How those treasures have varied 
and how we have been guided by 
them! How much respect Henry 
has had for the treasures of his 
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children in childhood days! 
How many times he went out of 
his way as he drove to work 
and to take the children to 
school so that Robert, now a 
responsible mechanical engineer, 
could watch the trains! How it 
must have hurt to turn over 
some of his best tools and his 
beloved workshop to his boys 
whose treasures then were the 
things they themselves made. 

Oh, those were the childish 
treasures which drew our chil- 
dren to us because we respected 
them. Later came those which 
seemed to take them away— 
careers, romance, friends, organ- 
izations. But even then, they 
remembered the lessons in select- 
ing treasures of pure gold, for 
they did not want their hearts 
threatened by dross. 

I remember the day George, 
who that day had taken turns 
with his father at driving 
through the mountains, dis- 
covered that the Lord’s Prayer 
was given the people who fol- 
lowed Christ into the mountain 
in that sermon—the day he said, 
‘““Now I know why he says ‘us’ 
and not ‘me’ in his prayer.’’ 
He continued in his boyish way, 
“When we say, ‘Give us this 
day our daily bread,’ he means 
food for the poor as well, and 
if we pray for food for them, 
we have to give them some of 
our food, for they are part of 
the ‘us.’ ”’ 

After that it was beautiful to 
see him drop part of his allow- 
ance into the bottle on the 
counter of our drugstore for 
the milk fund for the needy. 

After the children found the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Sermon 
on the Mount, they were much 
more interested in the Sermon. 
Soon they felt that they had 
to read the entire Sermon to get 
the background for the prayer. 

Then there are the special 
verses for the mother in the 
Christian home who wants to 
train her children to be Chris- 
tians—the one which says, ‘‘Nor 
do men light a lamp and put it 
under a bushel, but on a stand, 
and it gives light to all in the 
house.’’ 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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URNISHING 


sight and 
sympathy for the blind is 


the occupation of Mrs. Edith 
Fundenberg Chureh, of Cali- 
fornia, who is herself chained 
to her chair by that Giant of 
Despair, Poliomyelitis. 

Alice, my wife, first met her 
at a club for the blind, where 
she had gone to help serve a 
noon luncheon. It was only 
when Mrs. Church arose smil- 
ingly to make room for one of 
the afflicted that Alice observed 
how exceedingly difficult it was 
for her to get around. And yet 
she had come, piloting a tall, 
blind man, A, J. Tilley, who in 
spite of his nearly fourscore 
years walked proudly erect. 

She is, as Alice learned later, 
housekeeper for Mr. Tilley. Al- 
though erippled, she manages 
to drive a car, and furnishes 
transportation not only for Mr. 
Tilley but for other blind folk 
she picks up once a week to 
take them to their meeting 
place. 

When driving, Mrs. Church 
doesn’t leave the car if she can 
possibly help it. When she 
comes into our driveway and 
honks her horn, I know that she 
is on some new errand of merey 
and wants to share her prob- 
lems with my wife. Alice will 
sit in the ear with her, and they 
will talk for an hour at a time; 


but some good usually comes of. 


A Cheer 


it. If nothing else, it is the 
inspiration Alice receives from 
the self-forgetfulness and good 
will emanating from this woman 
so shackled by polio. 

A cheerful woman at home is 
the way I think of Mrs. Church, 
First impressions are the 
strongest, and this is the picture 
I have had ever since I went 
with Alice on my first visit with 
her in Mr. Tilley’s home where 
she works. 

On that occasion, she greeted 
us with her usual cheerful 
laugh and waved us to a seat as 
she sat in her armchair by a 
window overlooking the street. 
Mr. Tilley sat at the other end 
of the room beside his radio, 
which he politely turned off as 
he rose to greet us. : 

As we found our places, I 
caught a, glimpse of a large, 
well-furnished bedroom and an 
open doorway, disclosing a 
smaller room beyond. ‘‘You 
have a nice little place,’’ I said 
to Mr. Tilley. 

He sighed. ‘‘You should have 
seen the bungalow I built here 
first. He 

“It burned to the ground,’ 
Mrs. Church put in. 

‘“The insurance went into 
this cottage. That was before 
my wife died,’’ he explained. — 

‘‘And then he went blind,’ 
added Mrs. Church softly. 
‘‘That’s why I’m here. er 


yeyes for him, and he is legs for me. 
) Fair enough!’’ Again her bright 
[blue eyes twinkled and her cheer- 
}ful laugh sounded. Sitting there, 
gracefully at ease with a healthy 
color in her strong face, Mrs. 
Chureh did not seem like one who 
} had been stricken when she was 
three months old by a dread dis- 
ease. 

“*You sure look cozy here,’’ I 
told her admiringly. 

“Mr. Tilley couldn ’t have 
' planned this place better for the 
mnalt and the blind,’’~ she said 
laughingly. ‘‘Except for the door 
to my room, there are no inside 

doors to bump into, you see.”’ 
‘‘How did you two get to- 
-gether?’’ I asked Mrs. Church. ~ 
She laughed. ‘‘He was my hus- 
band’s cousin, but I knew him in 
Springfield, Illinois, when I was 
a little girl in steel braces, play- 
ing with his daughter about my 


age. Then the Tilleys moved to 
California. Several vears later, 


atter my husband’s death, I saw 
him again when he was visiting 
friends in Sprinefield. He could 
see then; but just three years later 
his daughter wrote that he was 
going blind and needed a_house- 
keeper. I decided to come to Cali- 
fornia and take over. He seemed 
_to need me.”’ 
‘*And vou needed him,’’ I sug- 
vested. 
Her independent spirit flashed 
in her eyes as she said, ‘‘ Well, I 
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Haglicted us’—this is the prayer of two people 


—elasses in a wheel chair. 


‘9 
Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast 


the halt 


and the blind—as they hélp one another 


man at Home 


By Mark Wilcox 


managed to drive across the con- 


tinent. Mr. Tilley is a great help 
but I ean get along,’’ she added. 
leaning back with  pardonable 
pride. 

‘Sure she ean!’’ Mr. Tilley 
agreed. 


‘““She even went to college—to 
the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy.”’ 

I knew Mrs. Chureh was well 
read and well informed on eut- 
rent-affairs, but how had she man- 
aged to go to college? 

Mrs. Chureh jerked herself up- 
right again. ‘‘Oh, I managed 
somehow. Most of the work was 
brought in and I did it by ecor- 
respondence, but I also attended 
After I 
graduated I became a laboratory 
technician in Boston; then I was 
married and went back to Spring- 
field. There my husband died of 
tuberculosis and I was asked to 
manage the U.S.O. in Springfield 
during the war. I tell you I was 
glad to have something to do~ to 
keep my mind off my troubles at 
that time. And, believe me, 
there’s nothing lke doing some- 
thing for somebody else to help 
one find peace of mind.’’ 

Alice nodded her head. ‘‘I can 
easily imagine! She does the same 
thing at the blind men’s elub.’’ 

‘““That’s what they need most,’’ 
said Mrs. Chureh with a glance 


at Mr. Tilley, sitting so quietly in: 


his chair. ‘‘They need under- 


But 
must have a lot of patience, too, 
and never hurry them or touch 
them without them 
first so that startle 
them.’’ 


Standing and sympathy. vou 


speaking to 
you won’t 
‘I generally have to 
her,’’ said Mr. Tilley. 
Mrs. Chureh raised her 
brows knowingly, as if to say, 
‘“See what I mean?’’ But for his 
benefit she said, soothingly, ‘‘Mr. 
Tilley is an exception, and I know 
I’m the biggest slowpoke ever. 
Mr. Tilley is very patient with 
me, too.’’ 
“You must 
deep religious convictions. 


hurry 


eye- 


have some pretty 
I can’t 
account for your sunny disposition 
otherwise,’’ I commented. 

‘Thank you,’’ she said with a 
smile. ‘‘But I can’t take much 
eredit for what you call my 
‘sunny disposition.’ If it’s there, 
the good Lord made me that way. 
My father was that way, too. That 
is how he became a state senator. 
But I do get a lot of inspiration 
from this Bible of mine.’’ She . 
lifted a small well-worn volume 
from the stand beside her. ‘* ‘Make 
us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us,’ ”’ 
she repeated softly. 

Mr. Tilley is not the only one 
who ean bear witness to the Christ- 
like personality of this wonderful 
woman. Having survived the rav- 
ages of polio, she has given her 
immunized blood to save the lives 
of others. She is never happier 
than when she is doing a simple 
service for those in need. With 
her knowledge of occupational 
therapy, she has been able to advise 
even when she couldn’t visit the 
patient. And last winter, she em- 
ployed a woman with three small 
children and a sick husband, to 
come once a week to clean house 
and wash for her. Yes, the ehil- 
dren came, too, and were given 
food and clothing. Then she got 
the Country Welfare Department 
interested in looking after the sick 
husband. 


‘‘Make us glad according to the 
days wherein thou hast afflicted 
us’’—what meaning the words of 
the ninetieth psalm has for this 
cheerful woman as she brings cheer 
to others around her! 


Family Portraits 
(From page 14.) 


have some ideas to present when they 
get here.’’ 

“«Splendid,’’ Mr. Johnson said, ‘* but 
maybe you think I haven’t tried to get 
some ideas before now. Let’s analyze 
the situation: Here we are—a growing, 
active family. We live in a town where 
we need transportation—a car, to use. 
There are four of us—and one car! 
Now, you take over, girl, from there. 
dim) dizzy. ? 

““Dad, what does your company do 
when there isn’t enough steel for all 
the companies that want to buy it?’’ 

‘Well, we have a system of prior- 
ities. Companies making defense goods 
have a higher priority than those mak- 
ing luxury goods.’’ 


Guess the words 
numbered dashes. 
ingly numbered square in the pattern. 
indicate word endings. 


a selected quotation from the Bible. 


A The planet on which we live 


mkoradd sugar 1 == sets 
© Bowed the knee —__-_---__| 


. oD Namber in a double quar- 
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BIBLEGRAM 
| B, Sble E. Allen 


defined below and write them over their 
Then transfer each letter to the correspond- 
The colored squares 


Reading from left to right, the filled pattern “wil contain 
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right. Now, why can’t we 
something like this on the 


‘¢That’s 
work out 
car??? 

‘Peg, you know, I don’t like regi- 
mentation. But I guess it is the be- 
ginning of a system.’’ 

‘Sure it is, and I think it might 
work. Oh, not perfectly, Dad, but at 
least it gives us something to go by 
so we don’t all just stand and shout at 
each other.’ 

‘Peg, we are not in the habit of 
shouting at each other,’’ Mr. Johnson 
said, a little hurt at her tone. 

‘¢T know it, Dad,’’ she said, hugging 
him. ‘‘You and Mother have been 
wonderful. You’re—well, you’re just 
good sports, that’s all. Now, let’s 
see . . . If we set up this priority 
system, there should probably be three 
separate lists—maybe more. The high- 
est priority should probably go to those 
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uses of the car which involve things 
such as your job, the church, actual 
participation in school activities 
Say, Dad, it will be fun making out 
these lists. Help me, so we can have 
something to show Mother and Bill when 
they come home, will you?’’ 

““Of course I will, Peg,’’ Mr. Johnson 
answered. 


OT ALL television sets are so well 
equipped, but ours is modern. It will 
receive stations on higher frequencies, 
better known as UHF. In this case, 
our UHF set brings in Usually Har- 
monious Families, in which the atmos- 
phere is cleared with a series of knobs 
labeled: Fair Play, Cooperation, trea 


Discussion, and Faith. 

Try turning these controls sometime. 
They produce ‘‘family portraits’’ 01 
great clarity and of lasting beauty. 
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Ralph is 


his 
father thinks he is too young to 


sixteen, and 
use the fanuly car on dates. But 
it isn’t age that counts so much 
as good driving judgment. Teen- 
agers, take the ‘‘auto  test’’ 
below. If you girls have juvenile 
boy friends, mail them a copy of 
this Case Record. 


Ralph W. is a high school 
junior. “Dr. Crane, don’t you 
think my dad ought to let me 
have our car once in a while for 
a date?” he demanded irritably. 
“All the other fellows in my class 
get to use their family’s car. 
But my dad tells me I’m too 
young. He says he never had a 
car to use when he was my age. 
| But I have practiced driving and 
have a driver’s license. ; 

“Besides I’d be willing to pay 
for any gas I used. But it’s very 
embarrassing not to be allowed to 
drive our own car. It makes me 


look like a kid in the eyes of my — 


classmates, 
gir ” 


a 
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and especially my 


Daps, Take NOTE 


Every good father should see — 


that his children know how to 
swim, how to drive an automobile, 
and BOW to do many other useful 
acts that are now commonplace in 
America. And don’t try to brow- 
beat your children by saying, ‘‘I 
never had a car when I dated your 
mother.’’ Times change. New in- 
ventions and later conditions do 
ot permit exact comparisons be- 
tween our courtship and that of 
our sons in this new generation. 
The state considers Ralph com- 
petent to drive a motor car or it 
ee not have ened ae a 
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enough to offer his dad the price 
of the gas he uses, which is some- 
thing a lot of coddled sons never 
do! Young folks, please take note! 

If you ‘‘sponge’’ on your dad to 
the extent of using his gasoline as 
well as his automobile, then your 
dad is doing part of your dating 
for you! And you are a coddled 
child, not an adult. 


Auto Facts 


Ralph sounds like a good risk to 
me for meriting the family car on 
special occasions, or maybe even 
once a week. His father has the 
car insured. That insurance covers 
Ralph, as a licensed driver. So 
I’d- vote for Ralph in this ease. 
And if his father is still fearful, 
then the latter should take Ralph 
out for more driving experience. 

Teen-agers, here are the marks 
of a juvenile or careless driver. 
See how well they apply to you and 
your high school classmates. 


1. He guns the motor at the 
take-off so the rear wheels will spin 
_and spray gravel. 

2. He races up behind other 
cars or to a red light; then jams 
on the brakes, thereby wearing out 
the brakes prematurely, phe 

3. He boasts about having ¥ worn 
out a new set of tires before his 
ear has covered 15,000 miles. — 

4. He doesn’t look far ahead to 


anticipate red light changes at the 


SECOND intersection. In short, 
he watches only the immediate stop 
light. Thus he may have to come 
to a full stop at a dozen intersec- 
tions when a little more leisurely 
speed would have caught all the 
NaS while green and pare, a 


quack! 


CRANE 


plus the extra 
gas as well as extra wear and tear 
on the brakes. 


dozen gear shifts, 


5. He races 70 to 80 miles an 

hour on the usual highway and 
thinks he is a ‘‘big shot’’ or a 
brave he-man for such juvenile 
recklessness. Any would-be speed- 
ster who is a real man, enters the 
Indianapolis Speedway races on 
May 30. There is a time and a 
place for high speed, but the time 
is May 30, and the place is the 
Indianapolis Speedway ! 
(Always write to Dr. Crane in care of 
this magazine enclosing a long 38¢- 
stamped, addressed envelope and a dime 
to cover typing and printing costs wher 
you send for one of his psychological 
charts.) 


Waddles and Wobbies 

(From page 20.) : 

really did, or all my pretty flowers 
would have been ruined.”’ 

“I’m so glad,’’ said Mary Lou. 
“The ducks did help, didn’t they, 
Mother?”’ 

“T’m glad, too,’’ sang Bobby. 
‘“‘Wobbles and Waddles . . . they 
help.’’ =: 
Mother and Daddy smiled as. 98 
they poked around the beautiful 
pansy bed to see that everything 
was all right. ee 

And what did Wobbles and — 


proud. They held their neat si 
very high and flipped their tails” 
very fast. And then they said a a 
quietly as they could, ss 


‘““We were glad to pelt 
Lady-in-the-House. 
whenever we can. t 
We saved the pansies, we did, we 
did. ous Quackeliis 2 


> 


A Sermon to Live By 


2G 


(Continued from page 


To me this verse has many meanings, 


it is a guide for every day. For in 
our home I must light a lamp of love, 
of happiness, of generosity, of patience, 
and of all the other 


Christian woman— 


of graciousness, 
characteristics of a 
light it many times a day to make my 
children want to always live in a Chris- 
beautiful this lamp 
makes a day! How the 
myself exhale spreads to 


home, How 


lighted 


tian 
when 
happiness ] 


the children! And when I am patient, 
they never quarrel. They are full of 
hope and trust in Christ and in me to 


make thines right for them. 
We lingered long in the little park- 
ing that the 


mountains, feeling closer to our God than 


space day, looking at 
when we had driven through the valleys, 
talking about the Sermon on the Mount 
by which we were trying to live. 

We Donald ‘*Most of the 
Ten Commandments are in the Sermon 
on the Mount. But they lose their 
sternness in it. They are given gently, 
and the rewards for keeping them are 
the punishments for 


heard say, 


given instead of 
not keeping them.’’ 
It was the same Donald who one day 
had said, after father had read 
portions of the Sermon to him, ‘‘ Jesus 


his 


had such. a nice way of talking. It 
was no wonder that wherever he went, 


people followed him.’’ 


realized more 
that ee 
that 


are 


that day, I 
before 


know 


Listening 
and 
the 


foreibly than even 


all 


gentle, 


other mothers should 
con- 


had 


Guim = 


words of a parent 
And I also 
after I, 


things’’ to 


kind 
ducive to obedience. 
this 
bered with 
around the house, had spoken hurriedly 
or crossly to the children in answer to 


same realization 


many be done 


questions, to requests for aid, and to 
pleas for advice. 

Listening to the voices around me that 
day in the mountains of our country, I 
breathed a new prayer for help to re- 
member needed of the 
more quickly through the days and the 
years which remain in my life. 


words Sermon 


’ 


[ remembered Donald’s words about 
people who heard the gentle voice of 


Jesus wanting to follow him, as the 
multitude had followed him after he 
had finished the Sermon on the Mount. 


Today on our streets, in our cities, in 
our neighborhoods are myriads of homes 
in which the Sermon on the Mount has 
never been read, and because there is 
no sermon to live by, there is strife in 
the home, lack of a loadstone to hold 
the family together, lack of faith in 
Christ, lack of love for each other. 
Today, leaders of our country who 
must guide the world like our families 
they ““slogans’’ for their 
campaigns for better homes. 
not let them substitute 
in the homes we know, for 


say need 


Let’s 
‘“slogans’? 


Let’s tell the parents in the 


sermons. 


home that long ago Christ sensed this 
need and gave them a sermon to live by, 
the most beautiful sermon ever preached 
—the the Mount. 


Sermon on 


The School Bell Rings for Johnny 
(Continued from page 3.) 


self to that fact more safely now than 
later when you and his teacher may not 
always be at hand to help him hold 
steady. After all, this may be the best 
time for him to begin building up his 
resistance to what may not fit in with 
the best ideals you have taught him. If 
may take patience and wisdom to meet 
some of the situations that arise, but 
that is your challenge. 

Be careful what you say about. the 
friends he acquires. His loyalties to 
them are likely to be strong, and any 
criticism might only make them still 
more so. If you can keep him true to 
good ideals, and give him time to find 
out who are the best friends and asso- 
ciates to have, the rest will probably 


take care of itself. If you are for- 
tunate, these experiences will help 


strengthen him for the still more deci- 
sive contacts of the future. 

There is a way for you to turn back 
the flight of time and be a child again 
during his growing years. If you will 
abandon your feeling of maturity and 
experience, and actually live his school 
days through with him as though you 
were in the same class, you will under- 
stand him better. It will not only be a 
help and inspiration to him, but it will 
also help to renew your own youth. 

Do you remember how you and your 
school-day friends used to talk together 
about your plans, problems, and hopes? 
Was it not rather good for all con- 
cerned, and did you not find that some 
of those friends were so worth while 
that you kept them through the years? 


Then do not be too suspicious of his 
friendships. He probably meets fine 
children who will be splendid people 


some day. He-probably has many con- 
versations that he will always remem- 


ber as having helped him on his way. 


Give him and his schoolmates credit for 
trying, anyway. 
Why not have such talks with him as 


you had with your school-day friends? — 
Tt will help draw him out and get him 


to open up his mind to you so you can 
see the good that is in the thoughts of 
a child. Tt will please him, too, to find 


that you have not changed so much since 
you were his age. If you do that and — 
grow with him through his school ex- 
perience, you will both get an education. 

If the ringing of the school bell that 
first morning seems to say you have a 
new problem to meet, do not be afraid. 
Tt is not an impossible problem. For a 
long time children have been starting to 
school, and look how good the results 
have been. For a long time parents 
have been seeing them off the first day, 
and look how happy those parents have 
been with what their children became. — 

ad 


A Christian Woman in Business 


(Continued from page 23.) 


Jould we have a 


please??? 


drink of water, 
Though not having had any children 
: ; 

of her own, Mrs. Buckow always seemed 
50 understand them. She knew they had 
not come for a drink of water! 


“How about some pop?’’ she offered. 
*““Oh, swell,’’ they beamed, as each 
‘Was given a bottle of the cooling drink. 
Thus she lived and struggled for two 
years, when finally she took on Pepsi- 
‘Cola, the decision that had caused many 
“mights of prayer and thought. 


} Immediately, though machinery, sup- 
‘plies, and help were perpetual problems, 
‘her financial status began to improve. 
' Together with her niece, she began 
to attend district 
‘tions all over the country, satisfying to 
ya degree the urge to travel which she 
jhad secretly held for years. 


and national conven- 


In the midst of these activities, a 
buyer approached her—there had been 
) others—who made a tempting offer. She 
had not intended to sell, for she was 
* beginning to enjoy her independence at 
j last. But the thought of retiring from 
‘the battleground suddenly looked ap- 
| pealing. So she sold and began the life 
of enjoyable leisure and travel for the 
first time in her life. 


From a nobody in the business world, 
to one who has been invited to become 
a member of numerous business organ- 
izations of high repute, Flo Buckow has 
proved that with determination, toil, and 
faith, even an uneducated, insignificant 
woman competing in a man’s field, can 
succeed. 


Let’s Move to the City 


Doing What Comes Naturally 
(Continued from page 5.) 


and early adolescence, they would have 
realized that Jerry possessed no talent 
for editorial work, and much misunder- 
standing and expens® #ould have been 
spared. Mr. Baker’s mistake lay in his 
insistence that Jerry was but a small 
replica of himself. He failed to recog- 
nize that every person has varying abil- 
ities, that every individual differs widely 
in the original equipment with which 
he is born. 

Young people need to think in terms 
of future careers along the lines of 
their most native abilities. Had Marie 
not been so obsessed with the desire for 
plaudits and honor, she would have 
heeded her teacher’s advice, and the 
humiliation of failure would have been 
avoided. Marie’s native talents were 
clearly shown before she reached young 
womanhood. She possessed that mus- 
cular coordination which both a musi- 
cian and a nurse need, but the dexterity 
of her hands was fitted by native en- 
dowment for the vocation she finally 
chose. 

Some talents can be cultivated, but 
others cannot. 

Would you like to become a doctor, 
but does the sight of blood make you 
ill? You can overcome this tendency. 
But do you hate to study? Does chem- 
istry bore you? Then becoming a doc- 
tor will be almost an impossibility. 
Your vocation must be suited not only 
to your native capacity but also to your 
developed abilities. 

Have you thought that missionary life 
could prove the most glamorous career 
imaginable? -Foreign -people and 
strange, faraway lands intrigue your 
imagination. But have you the neces- 


BIBLEGRAM SOLUTION 


My soul yearns for thee in the night, 
my spirit within me earnestly seeks thee. 
For when thy judgments are in the earth, 
the inhabitants of the world 
righteousness.—Isaiah 26:9, 


learn 


The Words 


A Earth L Frighten 
B Sweeten M Without 
C Knelt N Twenty 
D Eight O Shorten 
E Pennies P Dustier 
F John Q Domino 
G Thimble R Threat 
H Flashy S Hymns 
I Three T Strange 
J Famish U Raisin 
K Yearly V House 


W Seer 


native talents? Do you like lan- 
euage study? Have you the capacity 
for sympathy with and response to 
other people, even folks you dislike? Do 
you have the ability to secure loyalty 
and cooperation from others? 

God will lead young people into the 
places he purposes for them if they will 
combine what comes naturally, with 
their developed abilities. Let each one 
choose a vocation in which he (or she) 
can make best use of his native capaci- 
ties, in which he can make his best con- 
tribution to the world’s work, in which 
he can be of most service to the com- 
mon good, and in which his tastes and 
aptitudes can find expression. Then he 
will find himself in the niche God 
created for him. 


sary 


Back in the city, I rebelled against everything— 


— 


p 
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ae (Continued from page 19.) 


ing. The extra phone toll eliminated all but the 
most necessary calls. The novelty wore off and the 
children began to tire of the mile and a half to 
school and back, especially in inelement weather. 
The older boy was ready for high school, but there 
was none near. It meant he would be denied all 
extracurricular school activity. 

The ugly question began to raise its head. Had 
we been too hasty? Should we move back to the 
city? For a year we bandied the question pro and 


eon. My husband and the children bandied the pros, 


I bandied the cons. I was a die-hard (of course, I 
didn’t have to shovel the snow or commute every 
day!). I loved every stick and stone on the place. 


I was content, but I knew I was hugging a lopsided 


kind of happiness to myself. 

More than we realize, the mother of the household 
can, unconciously, become self-centered . . 
quo... slow to grow with her family. I’m afraid 
there was little graciousness in my recapitulation. 
AUGUST, 1953’ 


Se Viger a hina at, } 


status” 
mingled with the people in the market place and 


the noise, the dirt, the crowded areas, the infringe- 
ment on privacy. I resented paying so much for so 
little in the way of living accommodations. The 
children were thriving and soon absorbed with their 
new, full life. Suddenly I became aware they were 
also becoming more self-sufficient. My husband was 
noticeably happier; my own hard shell was crumbling. 

Our church life began to expand. Our social life 
was more complete. We began to give of ourselves, 
and the city returned its warmth. It became excit- 
ing. We were being people among people. We 
rubbed shoulders and shared dreams with the peo- 
ples of other races and creeds. | We were being 
stirred in the melting pot that is the heart’s core of 
America. We became a small part of the golden 
nugget in the bottom of the Assayer’s crucible. 

The lure of the land vs. the song of the city will 
always be with us, swaying us like reeds in the wind. 


God understands just how we feel. Even Jesus, who | 


withdrew to quiet hills and walked by the sea, also 


yearned over a great city. 


The Church im Your Flour 


q 
= In its earliest days the Christian Chureh met in 
| the homes of the members. There were no separate 
ie church buildings to whieh the faithful could go for 
bat their periodi¢ worship assemblies. It was easy to see 
G then that the church was dependent upon the home 
; for its very existence. The church was in the home. 
Today the situation is only partially changed. 
Now the church assembles in its own building, down- 
town, in the residential section, or in the suburbs. 
The church goes from the home to the chureh build- 
ing. As a result, in the thinking of many people the 
ehurch is divorced from the home. 
How is it with the church in your house? 

~The church depends upon your home for its most 
_ effective teaching. Yes, you parents are teachers 
whether you want to be or not. If you want to be, 
and if you try to be, and if you train to be, you 
can be better teachers of the Christian gospel than 
the best teachers in the ehureh school. 


nts become better peeuaee of religion. If nothing 
is nae one for this group, get together a few 


p em in this vital matter, It is not ae 


vec the 


children, a cost that can hardly be estimated. Th 


_ drinker; 


divorces there could be laid at the door 
tavern; and the police department cou'd pv 


ace ae your cee it is also vital to your 


A 


of the liquor business in 1951 was over $23,783,000, 
000! That was what it cost the nation in cold cash, 
about ten times move than the revenue received 
through taxes on alcoholic beverages. 

But this was not the highest part of the cost paid. 
It is safely estimated that 10,000 deaths due to auto 
mobiles were caused in part by drinking drivers. 
Many thousands of homes were broken up by drink 
ing fathers or mothers or both. Thousands of the 
Onicha of such homes had to be cared for by th 
state or some other agency. This does not conside 
the damage done to the minds and characters of thea 


corruption and graft caused by the influence of liquo 
is also almost beyond estimation. 4 
Here is a sobering paragraph from Mr. Stear 
testimony: “‘To open a tavern in any communi 
evidence proves that one out of every fifteen of 
customers, sooner or later would become an habit 
one out of every four of, the habi 
drinkers, sooner or later would become an alcoho! 
one out of every five of the deaths in automobil 
accidents from that community would be due to th 
tavern being opened; one out of every five of th 
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No. I—THE NURSERY DEPART- 
MENT AT WORK. By Elizabeth S. 
Whitehouse. Objectives, organization and 
operation of a successful department__60c 


No. 2—TEACHING KINDERGARTEN 

CHILDREN. By Elizabeth Gardner. Cre- 

‘ating a sound religious foundation for four- No. 1O—DEVOTIONAL LIFE OF 

and five-year-olds. Illustrated ______ 60c CHRISTIAN LEADERS. By Clarence 
Cranford. Spiritual enrichment, inspira- 

No. 3—TEACHING PRIMARY CHIL- _ tion and background material for lay lead- 

DREN. By Florence Lee. Methods, prob- ers and workers____________ aa Ee 

lems and purposes; materials and accom- 

emocations forthe class-—9 22 75c No. 11—AT WORK WITH CHILDREN 

IN THE SMALL CHURCH. By Edith L. SO BEGIN your study and prepara- 

'No. 4—TEACHING JUNIORS. By Flor- Gillet. Guide to children’s characteristics ; 


ence E. Norton. Helps for teachers with how to channel and direct them —_____ 60c 2 : 
at ee ee ee ee 60c for fall teaching. Start by ordering 


No. 13—A LIFE OF CHRIST. By H. E. these fine CHURCH SCHOOL 
No. 5—TEACHING INTERMEDIATES. Dana. Basic training course for those who )A{ANUALS you will need for 
By Lucile Desjardins. Plans for effective would know the life of Christ better__50c 
teaching of those about to make the great ale " 
decision,__________________________50c No. 14—THE YOUNG _ PEOPLE’S by a specialist and covers a vital 
MEETING. By Richard Hoiland. Anal- phase of church school teaching. 
No. 6—TEACHING SENIORS. By Co-_ ysis of what leaders should study and 
ber and Stricker. Life problems handled know for more effectual work__-_____60c es Bs 
in a frank, constructive manner; teaching they measure 6” x 9”, a handy 
Beethods.______ on oad Sei. tl Ee a 50c No. 15—THE SUPERINTENDENT pocket size. 
: WANTS TO KNOW. By Oscar P. Camp- 
No. 7—TEACHING YOUNG PEOPLE. bell. Practical manual answering many = —————————-—————————— 
| : ing methods, uestions on the duties of the office__50c 
| By George L. Cutton. Teaching q CLIP AND MAIL 


THIS COUPON TODAY 


tion during the summer months 


effective work. Each is prepared 


The handbooks are paper-bound; 


Meengelismi, ‘ete, 2225 22-2. St 60c 


{ 

| 

| 

No. 16—G UIDING CHILDREN IN | 

No. 8—YOU CAN TEACH. By James THE NURSERY CLASS. By J. B. Carl- | 
P. Berkley. Church school teaching for son. Valuable leader’s guide on child Pleasessend mest=- as copies of | 
workers with children, young people or growth, equipment, classrooms, other prob- - 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| the church school manuals circled 
Ch oss ee GOco™ slem sae ee ee en -60c | below: 
Ro. 9—IMPROVING YOUR TEACH- No. 17—TEACHING ADULTS. By Ed- 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


ING. By Frank M. McKibben. Gives ith Tiller Osteyee. Principles of good teach- 
greater understanding of pupil needs__45c _ing, how to utilize class sessions, etc__50c 


These 16 handbooks are indispensable to the leader who would be well informed. 
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For parents and teachers .. . THE TWOS AT CHURCH 


A 160-page book giving complete session plans and procedures for each of the 12 areas of 
experience under which the stories in the four pupils’ books are grouped: My Church... 
Thank You, God... Christmas... Fun with Playmates ... Big Enough ... Clothes to Wear 

. Jesus, the Friend . .. Friends Who Help Us ... Bird and Animal Friends ... Fun Out- 
doors... My Family ... Food for All. Each plan gives an explanation of the child’s experi- 
ences, the purpose of the session, how to prepare for the session, how to use the picture-story 
books with the child, and suggests what to do during the second hour, activities and relaxation. 
Suggestions are also given on choosing space, furnishings and toys . . . securing and training 
leaders objectives in the Christian education of nursery children . .. home and church 
cooperation ... etc. 75 cents 


For the child ... MY HOME... MY FRIENDS ... GOD'S OUTDOORS 
MY CHURCH 


There are four, 32-page books for the two-year-old child—richly colored pictures, child-life 
and Bible stories, simple table graces and short verses to sing—which may be used at home 
and at church school. The stories are to be read to the child when he is interested or needs 
them, rather than in any numerical sequence; and they may be used over and over again as 
the occasion suggests. ‘There is no hard and fast division of the 12 areas of experience in the 
pupils’ books through which the child can learn. $1.50 per set 


Stories emphasizing MY CHURCH: ‘‘The Teacher Says, ‘How Are You?’ ” 

Stories emphasizing THANK YOU, GOD: ‘Milk for Breakfast’’ 
doors” .. . “‘Jean Gets Ready for Bed”? . . . ‘‘Jean’s Good Dinner.” 

Stories emphasizing FUN WITH PLAYMATES: ‘‘My Church” “‘Nancy Comes to Billy’s House’’ . 
“Beth Came to Play”... ‘‘Lunch Outdoors” ... ‘‘Fun Outdoors.’? 

Stories emphasizing BIG ENOUGH: ‘The Doctor Weighs and Measures Me’? “TIE CansDowltn 
“Billy and John’ . . . ‘‘When Jesus Was a Baby.”’ 

Stories emphasizing CLOTHES TO WEAR: “‘Billy and John” .. . ‘‘Jean Gets Ready for Bed.”’ 

Stories emphasizing JESUS, THE FRIEND: ‘“‘When Jesus Was a Baby”... “‘Jesus and the Children’ 
“Jesus Liked to Be Outdoors” . . . ‘‘When Jesus Was a Little Boy.’ 

Stories emphasizing FRIENDS WHO HELP US: ‘‘People Who Say, ‘Hello’ to Johnny” 
Weighs and Measures Me’’ “Milk for Breakfast’’ 


1 oe My. Churches: 
“Lunch Outdoors” . .. ‘Fun Out- 


’ 


J . . “The Doctor 
“The Teacher Says, ‘How Are You?’ ” 
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Stories emphasizing BIRD AND ANIMAL FRIENDS: ‘“‘Susan and the Birds” .. . 
doors” ..... “A Little Bird Has Breakfast” . . . ‘“Mary’s Pets.” 4 z 
Stories emphasizing FUN OUTDOORS: ‘“‘Susan and the Birds” . . . “Lunch Outdoors” ... “A Rainy 


” ... “Fun Outd ae 4 
Pa MY FAMIL “IT Can Do It”... “Jean Gets Ready for Bed’? . . . “‘Jean’s Good Din- 


Stori hasizing MY FAMILY: j : 
ee ere ae Wie Jesus Was a Little Boy’... ‘‘Susan and the Birds”... ‘‘A Little Bird Has Break- 


fast’? ... “A Rainy Day”. . . ‘“My Church.” ; . Z 
Stories emphasizing FOOD FOR ALL: ‘“‘Jean’s Good Dinner” . . . ‘Lunch Outdoors” ... “‘A Little Bird 
Has Breakfast’? . . . “‘Mary’s Pets”... ‘Milk for Breakfast.” 
Story emphasizing CHRISTMAS: ‘‘When Jesus Was a Baby.” 


For the child... NURSERY SONGS AND RHYTHMS 


A colorful, 32-page, illustrated book of nearly 50 simple songs, rhythms and rhythm plays for 
the child to learn at home and at church school is available. The songs are centered around: 
our church, Jesus, God’s love and care, friends, families, everyday things, the child’s growing, 
and what little children do. 50 cents per copy 


For parents... A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


There are four 8-page, illustrated messages to parents explaining the standards of space, fur- 
nishings, equipment and leadership necessary for the child at church school . . . how the 
church nursery program is built around these experiences: the church, friends, family, out- 
doors, toys, food, neighborhood playmates, workers, books and clothes . . . specific suggestions 
for using the picture-story books with the child . . . what other things may be done at home 
which will deepen the learning begun at church school . . . what help a little child is capable 
of giving around the house . . . how to lead a youngster toward self-discipline . . . how to 
inculcate the right attitudes in family living . . . how to explain everyday happenings to chil- 
dren . . . how to choose and train a baby sitter... etc. 20 cents per set 


Order from your church publisher 


Christian Board of Publication The American Baptist Publication Society 
2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


